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himself on tbe Mine mer where stands Beverly, 
tbs now county seat of Randolph county. The 
family of Files, one excepted* fell victims to 
Indian barbarity. Young Files escaped, and 
hastening to Tygart’s, that family made a timely 
retreat mas the.country, and did not return for 
some yean afterwards. 

Hie founding of Red Stone Fort, on Mooon- 
gahela river, eastern side, at the mouth of Dun¬ 
lap’s Creek-and where the two fine borough 
towns rf Brownsville below the creek, and 
Bridgeport above, now stands* was the first ef¬ 
fectual step taken towards actual and perma¬ 
nent settlements, of that beautiful picturesque, 
and fertile region between the mountains and 
Ohio river, and drained by the innumerable 
fountains of tbe Monmigsheh. 

The warrior with his gun, hatchet and knife, 
prepared alike to slay the deer and bear for 
fooq> but also to defend himself against and de» 
ftrqf bis savage enemy, was not urn only man 
who sought tbe wil d e r ness. A very interesting 
and tna.no instance was given of the control? 
by the three Eckartys. These men, DunkarcU 
fay profession, left the eastern, and cultivated 
put of >1 vaoitt, and plugged into the wilds 

of the went* Their first permanent camp was 
iiick a creek lowing into F'^^ngahela river, in 
ill south-western part of Pennsylvania, to 
which stream they gave the name of Dunkard 
€ task, which it util bean. These men of 
pence, employed, themsqlves in exploring the 
country inn cpi^ii!^ iiliiii fin: t mu in in which one un- 
$pkwated waste spread around them. From 
Bunkard’s Creek, they removed to Dunkard's 
Bottom on Cheat river, which they made their 
permanent residence, and with a savage war 
regwgat no considerable distance, these men 
•Pen* same years unmolested, indeed it is proba- 

jijii order to obtain some supplies of ammu- 
Brtion and doAing ; Dr. Thomas Eckariy, re- 
cruised tbe mountains to Winchester, with some 
IMNiHvy. Ck$ his return tojoio his brothers, he stop- 
ped cm like south branch of the Potomac, at Fort 
Pleasant, and roused the curiosity of tbe inbabi- 
tuit» by relating bis adventures, removals and 
present residence* His pacific religious prin¬ 
ciples, as pacific religious principles have every 
where done, exposed him to suspicion, and he 
was detained as a confederate of the Indians, 
tad as a spy, come to examine the frontiers and 
its defences. In vain did Dr. Eckariy assert his 
entire innooenoe of any connexion with tbe In- 
was,and thatoo the contrary, him or his bro¬ 
thers had not even seen an Indian since their re* 
wdenoe west of the mountains, be could not ob¬ 
tain his liberty until by his own suggestion, be 
was escorted by a guard of armed men, who 
were to reconduct him a prisoner to Fort Plea¬ 
sant, in case of any confirmation of the charges 
against him. 

These arbitrary proceedings, though in them- 


*elvre very uqjust. it is probable saved tbe Mia of 
Eckariy, and his innocence was madesMiri- 
m a most shocking manner. Approaching 
“•cabin where he had left and anxiously hoped 
ti> find his brothers, himself and his guard wm® 
jjmented with a bean of ashes. In the yard lay 
•he man gled and putrid remains of the two 


brothers, and as if to add to the horrors of the 
soene,beside tbe corpses^ lay the hoops on which 
their scalps had been dried. Dr. Eckariy and 
the now sympathising men buried the remains, 
and not as a prisoner, but a forlorn and desolate 
mao he turned to the South Branch. 

Decker’s settlement on wbat is yet Decker’s 
cnfttk, was made on tbe Monoogahela in 1778, 
under the direction of Thomas Decker, but was 
in tbe ensuing yean surprised by a party of In¬ 
dians, and most of thp inhabitants murdered. 
One of the men composing Decker’s settlement, 
escaped and reached Redstone Fort, then com¬ 
manded by a Captain Paul, who being too weak 
to spare men to pursue the Indians, despatched 
an express to Fort Pitt, which had a short time 
hempi fallen into tbe hands of the British and 
Provincials under General Forbes* 

In the mean time the murderers of Docker’s 
settlement had escaped, and though Captain 
Gibson the commander at Pitpbuig, marched 
promptly with thirty men sommi tbe country, to 
gat in their front. But if Gtfapan failed to come 
up with or intercept those in which he was in 

rsuit of, be very nnexpectedlyto both parties, 
fell in with KiskepHa, (Little Eagle) a Miugo 
chief, and six or seven more warriors. The 
meeting took place on Indian Cross Creek, near 
where Steubenville new stands, at hraiJk of day. 
Tbe Indians had not all risen. The Mingo chief 
first spied Gibson, raised the war-whoop and 
discharged his rifle* The ball cut. Gibson’s 
clotoes, and wo un d e d a soldier, but drawing iilii 
cutlass, the captain rushed forward, and by a gi¬ 
gantic swing, severed the hmd from the body of 
Kiskepila. Two other Indians fell, and the 
others fled and escaped. 

Tbe act of cutting off tbe bead of tbe Mingo 
Chief, by the sword and arm of Captain Gibson, 
produced some singular coMeoaences. At the 
final restoration oTprisonero, after tbe treaty of 
1763 , some white persons who were in tbs Mingo 
villages, when the remnant of Kiskepila’* parly 
retnra , stated that these warriors reported 
that their chief was killed with “a big fisto.” 
A death dance, was then performed, at which 
several white prisoners were devoted to death, 
to revenge the dead chief. Amid their horrid 
orgies, bitter and bloody were their threats of 
vengeance against “f&s big knfyt warrior.” The 
name became general amoogst the Indian na¬ 
tions for tbe Vurinians, by which, they then, 
and long afterwards, included all the white mili¬ 
tia, as u tke big knift t sorrier*.” 

Thus stood the country on tbe upper Ohio and 
its confluence in the end of 1758. Pittsburg, 
with a feeble garrison, and Redstone with one 
still more feeble, were the out-posts of eiviMaa- 
tion. The main spine ef the mountains was 
realty the frontier, as the two posts of Redstone 
and Pittsburgh were far in advance of the set* 
.except a very few cabins, the inhabi- 


ing mm y moment over their beads. The Mo- 
nrnfnhnla was then the Rubican, all beyond was 
silent or hostile. 

was the line from Pittsburgh to Geor¬ 
gia. The settlements on the upper R oano k e * 
near where Salem m Bottetort comity, Virginia* 
now stands, was surprised in 1757, and tbe in- 
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habitants mostly murdered. A fort had 'mm 
established on Jackson's river, branch of James 
river, by Governor Dinwiddle, and known by 
his name. As soon as the massacre on Roanoke 
was made known to him, Dinwiddie ordered a 
detachment of regulars from the Fort on Jack- 
son's riser, to join several militia detachments, 
from the counties along the frontier, and thi 
whole to form an army under the commas*! of 
Andrew Lewis. The plans of Governor Din¬ 
widdie, evinced a knowledge of the Indian cha¬ 
racter, of their country and the intermediate 
country between villages and settlement* of 
Virginia, which must nave been acquired by 
confidence in men of the colony, who had gained 
their means of advising by experience. The 
policy of Governor Dinwiddle and his counsel¬ 
lors, was to fdrm a strong tine of forts along the 
Ohio, and had this wise and humane system been 
carried into effect, what streams of blood and 
I ears would have been stayed. 

In the instance before us, the army under An¬ 
drew Lewis, was formed and inarched to attain 
two objects® First to chastise the Indians; but 
•eeondly, toefieot a far more important purpose; 
that was, to establish a military post, at or near 
(lif) mouth of Big Sandy. With much delay 
from various obstacles, toe season was for ad- 
vanced before this little army reached a point on 
Sandy river, within a few nnles sf Ohio. What 
would have been the final result can be never 
known, as at this critical epoch. Francis Fau- 
c|ici'ier, S'ncoeeded Dinwiddie in toe government 
mi Virginia, and marked his commencing ad- 
ministration, by ordering the regular troops 
back to Fort Dinwiddie, and the militia to re- 
turn to their homes. 

This was one of the innumerable vexations 
he British colonial government 
which irritated, in an especial manner the fron¬ 
tier and in war, for most formidable portion of 

the population. This very proceeding of Fau- 
cjwter, was most dreadfUlly retaliated, as it was 
well rtmctfibered in the revolutionary war. In 

toe year 1706, settlements were extended to the 
HoMon river, and amount the men who thus 
dared an advance, was Evan Shelby, William 
Campbell. William Preston and Daniel Boons. 
It is singular, that toe sons of Shelby, Campbell 
and Preston, were amongst toe leaders in toe 
battle of the King's Mountain, and from the 
very country left exposed by the cold hearted 
Fauquier, twenty-three years afterwards issued 
that terrible corps, who an the 7th October 
1780. dealt death to Colonel Ferguson and his 
British and tory troops. 

To return to CoL Andrew Lewis's little army. 
The governor's order to return, produced a 
counsel of war, most of toe officers insisted on 
prosecuting their expedition, and determined to 
at least to proceed to Ohio nver. This was ac¬ 
complished, and was no doubt toe first Anglo 
American military force, which ever roadbed 
that river below a very fow miles from Pitts* 

*V^kh heavy hearts, which is toe case in all 
retreats but in this, the soldiers, however, brave 
and hardy, had complicated reasons to super* 
induce depression. Winter had set in; their 
pnmmam wtow e xhau sted, and 


their resource for food, was scanty; and thus 
were they to retrace three hundred miles ever 
rapid rivers, in pathless forests, and over hwfa 
arid ragged mountains. To these were added 
the appaling danger of hovering Indians, which 
were soon round on their flanks. 

In these dreadful circumstances, orders were 
issued, forbidding either shooting or kindlhg 
fires, reducing toe men to perish with hunger, 
to save themselves from being shot by their 
enemy. Many did perish with cold and hunger. 

Their famished pack horses, their buffalo hide 
thongs, the strings of their moccasins, and their 
belts were used for food. Under such circum¬ 
stances of suffering, did the remnant of this gal¬ 
lant army reach their homes and friends. Many 
of those who did survive, lived to gain a terrible 
vengeance in the revorotiooary war, on those 
they reg a rded as their worst enentties, (he Brit¬ 
ish officers. 

The peace of 1763, brought Kctite of any relax¬ 
ation or hostility or mitigation of Indian war, to 
the frontier from theenvireos of Pittsburgh, to 
toe farthest outer settlements of Georgia. Be* 
tween the frontier inhabitants trad the Indians, 
under their respective circumstances, no pew* 
could exist, ana it was by no tmmm m uncom¬ 
mon oc cu rrence for persons to be murdered re¬ 
turning from treaties. 

One feature in the Indian military character, 
began to be developed, and contributed greatly 
to the advantage of the whites, 
that the slightest fortification, could be defended 
against these sons of the woods, who seemed In 
have no idea of using themselves any other shel¬ 
ter in war but “ffie tree." To this advantage, 
the ferocious and faithless character of the In¬ 
dian added another. It was eoon demonstrated, 
that to surrender was to meet certain death. 
The knowledge of these advantages were, how¬ 
ever, like all other knowledge, purchased at 
great expence. One terrible purchase 1 may 
mention. 

About 1760, at or near where FrimMiOj the 
seat of justice for Pendleton county, Virginia, 
now stands, and on toe south fork of the south 
branch of Potomac, was situated Sivert’s Port 
About forty persons, men, women and children, 
had taken refbge in this place of defence. The 
people within were becoming careless after the 
first alarm, but were suddenly awaited by s 
large body of Indians. Captain Sivert prevent¬ 
ed toe people in the fort from firing an the In¬ 
dians, proposing to attempt a negooiation undo 1 
a flag. This proceeding, though much opposed, 
he carried Into effect, the Indians very readtff 
agreeing to retire peaceably, on receiving esr- 
tam presents or ransom; butte test theirkiwfly 
feelings, the fort was to be opened, that mef 
might shake hands with the people withufc 
These stipulations were complied with, and the 
gates thrown open, and an ahnost indisenau- 
nate massacre followed. The number oftU 
ages and both sexes thus sacrificed to the W 
or timidity of their commander, amounted to 
about forty. . 

In 1761, the Indians penetrated into tbe 
country an the head of Jamas river, csmmitted 
many murders, and led captive several other*- 
On ton occasion one naan very narrowly esosp 
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ed death, vrlto lived to perform important servi¬ 
ces daring the Revolutionary war; this was 
George Mathews, one of the heroes in 1774, of 
the battle of Point Pleasant, at the month of 
great Kenawha; of the battle of Germantown, 
on the 4th of October 1777, and twice governor 
of Georgia. 

The hostile spirit kept ti excitement, from 
the end of wbat has been called “The French 
War? was not fostered more by the Indians 
than by the whites, and if we allow for the pre¬ 
tences of religion and superior civilization, 
treachery and cruelty was really on the side of 
the whites. There was not any year from 1732, 
to the end of the Revolutionary war, in which 
murder to a greater or less extent, was not perpe¬ 
trated by one or both of these irreconcilable par¬ 
ties. In 1764, in March TXe Manor Indians” 
or “The Moravian Indians,” residing at Litiz, 
near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, were murdered, 
under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, if we 
judge by oar modern estimates of the deed. The 
men who committed the act, where from the 
neighbourhood where I was born, aod well do I 
remember to hear the destruction of “The 
Manor IndUme” receive a very different title 
from that of murder. The act, however, never 
at any time, could be viewed in any other light, 
than that of a wanton waste of human blood, 
without apy adequate object But to show the 
feelings of the times on this very event, 1 insert 
the Hewing, which I have repeatedly heard 
told, and of ite entire truth I have not a shadow 
of doubt Amongst the men who destroyed the 
Manor Indians, there were two brothers, both 
married men. but one without children. The 
clrildless brotner saved a small child, or rather 
attempted to eave it,as his brother stepped np to 
bimand asked him, “what he had got there? 1 ’ 
U A pet," he replied, “which I am going to take 

home to-” pronouncing the name of his 

wife. The words had scarce passed his mouth, 
when the tomahawk of the brother was dashed 
into the child’s brains, and its innocent blood 
sprinkled over its protector. 

The perpetrator of this dreadful deed. I re¬ 
member to have seen, and never learned that in 
common life, there was any atrocity remarked 
in his conduct, but rather the reverse. Such 
facts deserve record, if for no other reason than 
to mitigate our censures and soften our feelings, 
towards a people, who in retaliating such acts, 
thought they were only doing a duty imposed 
open them, by the laws of their education. 

The scene! are passed, and we now look back 
upon them, as the convulsions of a storm which 
is to rage no more. 

One cause amid every other fluctuation of 
war, or peace, was steady in its effects, that was 
the migration of the whites to the west, which 
might well be compared to a fluid rushing into a 
void. Danger, hanger, cold, and death itself 
teemed to nave no influence over this all power¬ 
ful human motion. Individuals and families fell, 
their dying screams, seemed to hardly cease < 
thmr echo in the forest, when other individuals 
and fa m i l i e s followed. I was myself, one who 
jn infancy I may weQ say, was borne along on . 
Uni mighty current mark Bancroft. 


The following beautiful and affecting lines, are tak. 
en from a late number of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal They were written by Dr. H. W. Baxley, 
of Baltimore, subsequently to witnessing the consign- 
ment to the tomb of the remains of his departed mo¬ 
ther. He speaks the language of filial respect and de¬ 
votion. 

MY MOTHER. 

We buried her deep in her own native earth. 

Not a murmur nor sigh did we bear; 

In view of the hamlet that gave her birth. 

We laid her unmourn'd by a tear. 

The wind it was still the grass did not move, 

All nature seem'd hush’d in that hour— 

Spring’s own bahny sephyrbad breefoed on the grove. 
Yet the bud still withheld its gayfiower. 

The once cherished scenes that penook of her youth. 
And join’d in the mirth that it shed, 

Seem’d sad at beholding the wow mournful truth, 
That their early companion was dead. 

It was silent around, until the harsh coni. 

As drawn from the depthsofthe tomb. 

Gave token that earth bad received its award, 

That dust wib consigned to its doom. , 

God’s minister spake, and the valley’s dark clod 
Lent a sad, solemn thrill to the heart: 

In anguish, it answer’d, CK God, Ol my God! 

Must a child and a parent thus part? 

Then burst the seal’d fountains of grief, 8S they tore 
Them deserted and helpless away; 

The soul, in its sgouy, wept as they bore 
Them afar from her still sacred clay. 

There was one who stood by, his heart seeorid unmov’d 
And his cheek was unstained by a sear; 

His memory lingered o’er scenes that he loved. 

And bis fix'd eye was turn’d on her bier. 

Hs thought of the days affection’s pure beam 
Shed magical sweetness around. 

When life’s happy dawn pass’d on like a dream. 

And naught save its pleasures was found. 

He thought of the bosom that pillow’d his head 
In infancy's helpless repose. 

The eye that watch’d o’er him, tbs bright smile that 
spread 

Its influence around when he rose. 

When affliction’s hard hand was laid on his brow, 
What lighten’d the force, of its fall! 

Twas bar ready breast, ever becedtotbe blow. 

Ever prompt at the sufferer’s ceil 


And must she depart? The earth, as it fell, 

I Told the tale that his mother was there— 

I Struck deep on his heart the funeral knell, 

! And be shudder’d—but shed not a tear. 

| The fields now stand forth, deck’d in gaudy array, 
The graves in their livened green; 

The south brings its zephyrs, and the spring her Bwset 
Msy, 

All nature in gladness is seen. 

The lark, as it mounts with its anthem on high, 

And the nightingale, over her tomb, 

All, all, now exult, while (be bosom’s deep sigh 
Is still heaved at her freedom from gloom. 

O, mourn not her death! Let her towering wing 
Sweep on through the regions of heaven! 

Andjoin the loud choir of aoge^ who sing, 

. “To her the bright promise is given!" 

Baltimore, May 1, 1834. 
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TBS FATAL MARRIAGE. 

Mascali, a thriving town on the eastern coast 
of Sicily, some miles distant from the city of 
Catania, is situated on the beach, at the foot of 
one of the most charming of the JCtnean hills, 
whose gentle slope is covered with vinyards, 
corn-fields, and olive grounds, interspersed with 
gardens and range groves, which impart a de¬ 
licious perfume to the air. The size ana flourish¬ 
ing condition of its productions abundantly tes¬ 
tify the exuberant fertility of the soil. A little 
above the town, and overlooking it, is the mo¬ 
dern residence of the ancient family of Z-, 

situated in one of the pleasantest spots imagina¬ 
ble, embowered in a wilderness of mgrunie, 
whose never-fading verdure gives the appear¬ 
ance of perpetual spring, to this favoured region. 
The summit of this beautiful eminence is crown¬ 
ed by an antique castle, formerly the abode of 
the same family; and in still early times,a royal 
chateau, built by one of the kings of Sicily, for 
his reception, when disposed to partake of the 
pleasures of the chase. It commands in front 
an enchanting view of the distant coast of Italy, 
the sea studded with craft of every denomina¬ 
tion, and the shore variegated with town and vil¬ 
lage. winding streams, aid promontories of lava. 
To the right, lay the superb city and vast plains 
of Catania, so renowned for its fertility. To 
the left, the silver currents of the Acts and the 
Fiume Freddo, sure seen paying their tributes to 
the sea. Behind, stretches an extensive wood, 
1 emai k able for the size and variety of its trees, 
and the inexhaustible stock of game with which 
it in furnished. In the distance, the most pro- 
minent and sublimest feature or the scene, the 
snow-crowned JEtna, elevates its smoking head 
into the clouds. This old edifice is called ll Cas- 
tello della Zita, or the Betrothed, from a daugh¬ 
ter of an ancient lord of these possessions, whose 
father,as the tale runs, arbitrarily promised her 
hand to one of her suitors, whilst her heart was 
engaged to another. In spite of tears, prayers, 
and remonstrances, a day was destined for the 
marriage. On the evening preceding the morn¬ 
ing on which the ceremony was to take place, 
it was observed, that the intended bride had 
dried her tears, and appeared composed and re¬ 
signed to her fate. In the morning the guests 
had arrived, the priest was ready, the bride¬ 
groom in attendance; but the bride was want¬ 
ing. She was not in her apartment. The cas- 
tle was searched from turret to dungeon, but the 
young lady was not found. At length, a pair of 
slippers was discovered on the ledge of a win¬ 
dow ; they were recognized as those of the bride. 
On looking out, she was seen lying in her night 
dress, a corpse, in the ditch of the castle, into 
which she had precipitated herself to avoid a 
detested union. 

The present story, though of a more modem 
date, as it happened somewhat after the middle 
of the last century, in some point* resembles the 
foregoing; but the lady, although, if possible, 
still more unfortunate m her destiny, does not 
appear to have possessed the desperate resolu¬ 
tion of her fair predecessor. 

Baron Z-, the proprietor of these domains 


at that period} had led asingle life until near 
fifty, and perhaps might have continued to doso, 
had not some disagreement with his brother, 
who in default of issue was his heir, determined 
him to disappoint his expectations by taking a 
wife at that late period. Having formed urn 
resolution, be proposed for the daughter of the 

Prince of P-, of Catania, a girl of eighteen, 

whom perhaps he had not seen twice in his life¬ 
time. The baron being well known by his large 
possessions, the father consented at once to a 
match, which, reckoning for nothing the dis¬ 
parity of years, or the inclinations of nis child, 
be esteemed highly advantageous. When he 
communicated the offer to his daughter, and or¬ 
dered her peremptorily to receive the baron as 
her future husband, (be young lady was thun¬ 
derstruck, at intelligence so tmiooked for, and 
disagreeable, and remained silent, being in¬ 
capable of utterance, in the presence of the 
prince ; bnt no sooner had be rebred, than throw¬ 
ing herself at the feet of her mother, she con¬ 
jured her to prevent a union, which could not 
fail to plunge her in irremediable misery. The 
princess, though attached to her daughter,know¬ 
ing the arbitrary and violent character of her 
husband, declined all interference In the matter, 
and recommended obedience, as the wisest and 
fittest course. In feet, both her parents were 
aware that her principal objection to the bsroo 
j was, an attachment she entertained for a cadet, 
of a noble family, an officer in the army, then 
i absent in Naples; but neither of them suspect¬ 
ed that 'she had already clandestinely become 
his ifrife. They had, | 

' been privately roamed by the family chaplain, 
who had been won over by their < nt i eatk n No 
wonder, then, that the unfortunate girl testified 
such repugnance to the match now proposed to 
her. In Vain she expostulated, and entreated; 
a deaf ear was turned to her prayer 
union with the officer she dared not revet!, wen 


knowing, from the vindictive temper of her 
father, mat such confessions would cost the II® 
of her husband. She prevailed on the chaplain 
who had married them, to remonstrate with Aj 
prince,on the injustice he was about toesmwl 
by Anting the inclinations of his daughter, Mid 
thus rendering her miserable for Hie; but las 
efforts of the priest were unavailing, the prince 
drove him from his presence, and threatened him 
with bis vengeance, for this uncalled for inter 
fereoce in his family affairs. 

Whilst the young lady remained utterly at a 
loss, what step to take m se deplorable a con¬ 
dition; her father aware, as I have said, of her 
inclination for the young officer, artfully pro¬ 
cured a letter to be sent from Naples^ detailing 
a fictitious account of his death; conceiving that 
when he had thus succeeded in shutting out «B 
hope, he should find her more tractable. Tb«J? 
dreadful tidings overwhelmed her with giW 
but far from answering the expectations « the 
prince, seemed only to nave increased her aver¬ 
sion to the baron; until her father, deigning to 
terrify her into consent, gave her the choice of 
a convent, or that nobleman for a husband; dis¬ 
appointed by her gladly embracing the form<r» 
he retracted his offer, which baa been mere 
menace, and would not even hear of the alter- 
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native be had himself proposed. He then a|- 
lowed her but three days to prepare herself, 
giving her to understand that the bmron, at the 
expiration of that period, would come to the pa¬ 
lace to be betrothed to her, as is the custom in 
Sicily, previous to the actual celebration of the 
marriage ceremony. 

These three days, were three whole ages of 
horror, to the unfortunate young lady. At times 
her heart misgave her, and suspicions came 
over her mind, that the story of her husband’s 
death, might be a fabrication; a notion which 
only served to add to the cruel embarrassment 
of her situation. She resolved still to bold out, 
and to refuse her consent when the fatal hour 
arrived. When it did, and the baron came in 
state, with a long train of relatives and friends 
to witness the event, she refused to appear, and 


But these were weak preservatives against the 
fury of her father, who violently tore her in that 
condition from her appartment, and apologiz¬ 
ing to the baron for wnat he termed girlish way- 
fees#, commanded her to signify her consent 
to the proposed union. Terrified by his me- 
Daces, and not gifted by nature with any great 
energy of character, she said, in faltering ae¬ 
on at she was compelled to comply with the 
will ill' liner father. This dubious assent was es- 
teemed sufficient by these to whom a direct re- 
fosal would Inave nignified as little. Soon after 1 
the marriage ceremony took place; sbe was' 
carried by force to i be church, where she faint¬ 
ed it tiiA altar, and remained in a state of in¬ 
sensibility, during the greater part of the ser- 
nation,the exulting baron 
returned to Mascali, with his mourning bride, 
whose sorrow he attributed, as her father had 
I tinted, to her being now, for the first time, re- 
mored from the parental residence. 

Her internal struggles, her grief for the sup- 
posed death of her real husband, the agitation 
she had undergone affected her 4 brain, and 
though not altogether amounting to insanity, she 
began to give proofs of aberatwn of intellect. 
There was at line time, and there still is, in the 
grounds, a beautiful reservoir of water, orna¬ 
mented with a superb fountain. This was her 
favourite resort; she would sit by its margin for 
hours together, in utter Kstlessness, or mingling 
her tears with its pellucid stream. Even at 
night she would leave her bed,hasten there, and 
giving rent to her feelings, commit a thousand 
extravagances. The baron, who it seems, was 
in reality much attached to her, was at first 
alarmed by these nightly wanderings, but hav¬ 
ing caused her to be watched, and finding that 
she discovered no inctinatipn to injure herself, 
he thought it best to let her have her own way. 
and gradually grew accustomed to her wild and 
eccentric habits. At length the became a mo¬ 
ther, an event which gave great delight to the 
baron, and seemed for a time, to relieve the de¬ 
vouring melancholy which preyed on her heart. 

It is not improbable that the flow of new feet 
iogs, maternal affection, and the assurance that 
her first husband was no more, might have final- 
tytucceeded in restoring reason, which had only 
been occasionally clouded, to the empire of her 
Bund. She gradually grow better, and appear¬ 
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ed reconciled to her situation; when one day, 
her favourite attendant, whom she had brought 
with her from Catania, told her, that she had 
seen the ghost of her former husband, m the gar¬ 
den : that it attempted to approach her, but 
overcome with terror, she bad escaped into the 
The wretched young baroness, never 
entirely convinced of his death, saw at once 
through the deceit, that had been practised on 
her, and broke into violent exclamations of grief, 
remorse and despair. She directed the maid to 
watch the garden, and the next time sbe saw 
the appearance, (which she was convinced was 
not a spirit, but her beloved husband in person,) 
to speak to him, and relate how cruelly she had 
been beguiled into a marriage with the baron, 
and to acquaint him that Bhe would, the same 
night, meet him at her favourite haunt, the foun¬ 
tain. Next day the woman again feu in with 
him, and on his addressing her, soon found th%£ 
he was no spectre, but the living husband of her 
lady. Having imparted all her mistress bad de¬ 
sired , the young man said, that hearing of her 

marriage with Baron Z-, he had felt assured 

that she bad been made the victim of some art- 
fill misrepresentation, and that as soon as be 
had been able to obtain leave of absence, he had 
hastened to Sicily, to hear the fatal story from 
her own lips; prepared, incase be found her 
union was voluntary, to bury bk own claim in 
oblivion, rather than destroy her peace, or in¬ 
jure her honour in the eyes of the ‘world', what¬ 
ever the effort might cost him. 

That night, the wretched husband and wife 
met at the fountain, and gave vent to the poig¬ 
nant anguish with which they were alike pene. 

trated. They would willingly have fled togetb. 

er t but where would they be safe from the pur. 

suing resentment of her father and the tiKiniii 
To avow their marriage, and claim her as his 
wife, was equally hopeless and hazardous. 
There was no other witness to the marriage, 
which had taken place privately in the family 
chapel, than her own servant and the priest whi 

S ertormed the ceremony; whose testbnouv no 
oubt would be overruled, or themselves, ir ex¬ 
pedient, put out of the way. After several hours 
spent in fruitless deliberation they'at length 

E arted: having resolved, as their only practica- 
le plan, to attempt an escape to a foreign 
country, as they could not hope to be secure in 
their own. Night after night the unhappy cou¬ 
ple continued to meet at the fountain. The ba¬ 
ron, aware of her mental infirmity, and of her 
similar excursions before her confinement, paid 
little attention to what ho supposed a return of 
the malady. In the mean time, the officer hav¬ 
ing collected what money he could command, 
which, with the lady's jewels, was all they had 
to rely on for future subsistence, he hired a 
felucca, which was to convey them to Trieste, 
whence they proposed making (heir singular 
story known to her family, and effecting, if pos¬ 
sible. ft reconciliation with them. 

All, for some time, appeared to favour Q*ir 
plans, the day appointed for the sailing of the 
felucca and the night of the lady approached. 
But their nightly meetings, carried on with too 
little precaution, had attracted the attention of 
the domestics; one of them, the gamekeeper, to 
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ngratiato bimrelf with his the 

secret of the unhappy couple. Th. baron, in¬ 
furiated at being thus, as he conceived, dishon¬ 
oured, ferociously gave orders to Ike informer 
and an assistant, tolie in wait for, and dispatch 
the unhappy young man, in the presence of his 
supposed mistress. These men, though they ac¬ 
cepted the horrible commission, less cruel than 
their master, hod the compunction to for 
committing the dreadful deed before the eyes of 
the lady. The officer was, as usual, the first 
who came to the place of meeting. The asMs- 
sins discharged their blunderbusses at him, a few 
paces distant from the fountain, willing that 
their mistress might at least be spared the ter¬ 
rible shock of discorering the body herself. Bat 
the dying man, badly wounded as be was, either 
to slake the death thirst, or obtain perhaps a last 
sad look ef his beloved, contrived to crayrl to the 
margin of the fountain, and there expired, a few 
moments before his wretched wife came to the 
spot. When she saw and recognized her hus¬ 
band, heedless of discovery, she threw herself 
on the bleeding body, pressed it in her arms, and 
filled the air with her piercing screams. The 
murderers conjecturing the cause of the cries, 
drew near to toe spot. When she saw them ap¬ 
proach, she sprang up, and endeavoured to pre- 
cipitate herself into the water. Prevented in 
this design by the savage humanity of the as- 
sassins, she broke from them, and ran wildly 
through the grounds, frightfully shrieking, leav- 
ing behind her, a track of her husband's blood, 
which dropped from her night dress, saturated 
w i th the crimson stream. When at length over¬ 
taken, and conveyed to the house, deliquium fol¬ 
lowed deliquium. and when they ceased, frenzy 
succeeded; the dark night of insanity, bad ut¬ 
terly quenched the light of reason. In her lucid 
intervals, which were few, and far between,she 
was heard to pray for the return of madness, as 
i relief from Bufferings too acute to be endured* 
The bam, her husband, never mentioned the 
circumstance, nor suffered it to be alluded to in 
the bouse. The morning after the event he or¬ 
dered the corpse to be consigned into the bands 
of the police, as that of a person killed by his 
servants in the supposition that he was a robber, 
having been found trespassing by night on his 
premises. 

During the short time the lady lived, she re¬ 
turned to the former habit of wandering by 
night The spot stained with the blood of her 
husband, was her favourite haunt; there was 
she accustomed to sit and linger for hours, se a- 
ing to bold converse with some invisible being, 
addressing the visionary creation of the brain, 
with the most endearing epithets, and extending 
and folding her arms, as if embracing a beloved 
object Long after her death, the terrified do¬ 
mestics were wont to assert that they often be¬ 
held at night, a female form sit weeping by the 
brink of the fatal fountain. 


It is easier to admire than to imitate, animife 
is no error more common, than to imagine that 
talking of virtue is to practice it. 

He who cannot endure a single disagreeable 
ward, exposes himself to the annoyance of bear¬ 
ing many. 


Written for tie Catat 
THI V10TOV. 
sr avaua wauemex teaml. 

This waewriRen in 1830, and if the reader wffl cot- 
salt the History of Greeee since that uaMrhe will we 
that the predictions contained in this * Vision" toe 
been fulfilled. 

The wind was wild—the sea ran high. 

No star-light smiled upon the sky; 

The roarng winds soon Left the plain. 
Careering onward O’er the main. 

From heaven's arch, burst on my sight,— 

A being of seraphic light 
And—o'er the mighty watery way 
He shewed me Greece, and seemed to say: 
w Behold those isles, of genius bright. 

Once brilliant with a heavenly light,— 

A land that entBeee tone baa rung 
The chine where classic Homer sung; 

Where genius raised his towering fires— 

And mueee touched their sweetest lyres, 

Where spirits bold with vengeful hand 
Dared vindicate the rights of man. 

Though Greece, once sunk in awful gloom, 
Has risen from her ancient tomb— 

Though now the modem Grecian non 
Has triumphed- o'er the Ottomnn— 

Yet other tyrants seize the hour ; 

Yes ! other tyrants lust for power, 

And thus these tyrant* will decree. 

That modem Greece shall not he tree T 

He said, and (griqk as lightning flew 
Above, to the stherial blue; 

And darkness o'er the spreading plain 
Assumed again her dismal reign. 


From* the Alexandria Gazette. 

ON THE DEATH OF LA FAYETTE. 

Death at length hi* work h as dent. 

Fallen is the maghty one. 

To hi* rest of glory none— 

To hmbome on high. 

O’er his bier GefomMa weeps. 

O’er the grave wliese km he steeps. 
Mourning, she her vigil keeps. 

Wafting with her tears 

That now consecrated spot. 

Destin’d ne’er to be forgot. 

Till lira things which tie not,— 

Till time shall be no more. 


With her teui we mingle ours: 
Over Freedom’s happy bowers 
Dark the etnod of sorrow lower#. 
Freedom weeps thy fall. 

Yet we mourn not as do they 
Who, when lov’d ones fadeaway, 
Earty see their hope* decay. 
Blighted is the bad. 

Not by an untimely doom 
FsU’n, In manhood’s opening bloom, 
To the cold and lonely tomb 

Wast thou borne away. 


Late to thee the summons came. 
Hero of immortal name. 

Fall of yam, and full of foe. 
Thou art laid to reft. 


Strew we. then, thy grave with flowers, 
Cease the tears that nature poors. 

Thou art Freedom’s, now, and ours. 
Given to deathless fame. 


JUAJl 
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m tBisnro towm at piia. 

We have already embellished the Cask 
views of different Leaning Towers; we now in- 
trodoce to our readers the celebrated Tower at 
F«a, io Italy. Its height is about 187 feet, it is 
at tend e d by 355 steps, and contains 7 bells. It 
s tiw e s alone, unconnected with the neighbour¬ 


ing buildings, and was probably intended as an 
Ornamental belfry. It is inclined from the 
perpendicular rather more than 14 feet. It is 
built of marble and granite, and has 8 stories, 
formed of arches, supported by 207 pillars, ami 
divided by cornices. Its form and proportions 
are graceful, and its whole appe&ranoe, from a 
short distance, remarkably beautiful. Whilst 
approaching the city (which is situated on an 
extensive plain) at the distance of a few miles, 
the effect, when the tower is seen over the tops 
qf the trees, between two others which are per- 
pendienlar. is so striking, that the spectator feels 
aJiisost inclined to doubt the evidence of bis 
•eases. It was erected about a. d. 1174, by 
WHhelmns, or W iUiam, a German architect, 
assisted by two I taans. From the inclination of 
fkct stairs, it seems to a person going up or down 
hastily, to roll like a ship. This beautiful rtruc- 
tnre, notwithstanding its inclination, seems to 
have withstood tin® ravages of time with more 
11 ten usual success. ms it has now stood for more 
than §00 years, without mny fissure, or the slight- 
ost perceptible sign of decay* Travellers, an- 
tiquaries, and the learned in general, have been 


motel! *t*to*tii* different opinions on the sub* 
Joct, without giving their own ; whilst Dr. Amott, 
■in m popular workmen the Elements of Physics,** 

dis tinc tly seys, 'that it was baMmimtiontUty in- 
coned, to frighten or surprise. 

It has remained for the accurate observation 

of an Eogtish lady, who travelled in Italy a few 
fmrs ago, to set the question at rest, by discov¬ 
ering what liad escaped the notice of so many 
learned gentlemen. “ In that part of the Campo 
Santo,” says Mrs. Htarke, “ in which the life of 
flt. Ranien is painted, we see the now leaning 
tower vprigkt,” These paintings ore supposed 
to hare been done about a. n. 1300, more than 
100 yean after the tower was erected : so that it 
may now be considered as certain, that tbe io* 
clmatiofft was caused by the gradual sinking of 
the earth, as in all other instances in Italy* This 
opinion is confirmed by the circumstances of the 
lowest row ofpillars being sunk deep in the earth, 
the mouldings not running parallel with tbe bori 
son, and tbe inclination of tbe stairs. 

MIRROR. 

Jults! in this glass you see 
Her who is admir’d by me. 

Oh, that in it 1 could view. 

The happy man belov’d by you? 

HOPE. 

Hope, heaven-bom cherub, still appears. 

Howe’er misfortune soeu» to lower; 

Her sodle (he thrcat’ning tempest clears, 

And is tbe rainbow of the shower. 
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This edifice rears its venerable head in the 
very centre of bustle and fashion. It is situated 
in Broadway, with Fulton street on one side, and 
Vesey street on tbe other—the American Muse¬ 
um is opposite, and the Park—the City Holl¬ 
and the Theatre, are in its immediate vicinity. 
Standing as it does, with its grave-yard shadowed 
by old trees, and white with tomb-stones, it seems 
ai though it was intended to-arrest tbo attention 
of the gay passer-by, and inspire him with seri¬ 
ous thought, while he is in the eager pursuit of 
his bmdmm or his pleasures. 

St Paul’s Church was built about 74 years 
age—the steeple was finished in 1794. The front 
upon Broadway, is an Ionic portico, supported 
by 4 columns of brown stone; its pediment con¬ 
tains a statue of St Paul in a niche. In front of 
the jpreat window, is tbe monument erected by 
order of Congress, to the memory of General 
Montgomery, under which his bones now re¬ 
pose. The interior of the church exhibits a 
great deal of elegant taste, an arched ceiling is 
supported by Corinthian columns, the galleries 
are airy, yet substantial, and the tones of the 
fine organ, are unrivalled in' power, by any in 
the city. 

The steeple rises to a height of above 200 feet 
from the ground. Io qynsmeiricat beauty, it can¬ 
not be surpassed by any thing in the Union* A 
quadrangular section of the Ionio order, with 
proper columns, pilasters, and pediments, rises 
above the tower, then follow two octangular sec¬ 
tions of the Corinthian and Composite orders, 
with oohimos at the angles, a neat spire crowns 
the whole. The church, tower, mud first section, 
are of stone, the rest is of wood The most laNimiiJi-- 
tiftil view of the church, at present, it, from the 
steps of the City Hail, where you have tfie ver¬ 
dure of the Park for a fore-ground. Mr. Aston’s 
large hotel, when competed, will, it is feared, 
materially intercept this view. 

In the rear of the Church* upon a little hillock, 
stands tbe monument erected oy Edmund Kean, 
over the remains of a kindred genius, George 
Frederick Cooke; and by the side of tbe churcn, 
near Fulton street, is the obelisk to tbe memory 
of the eloquent and patriotic Emmet. It con¬ 
sists of one solid piece of white marble, with ap¬ 
propriate ornaments, and his head, a very toler¬ 
able likeness, in baas relief. 

St. Paul’s and St. John’s Churches, are at¬ 
tached to the parish of Trinity Church, and 
were under the pastoral care or tbe Bishop of 
tbe Diooese^ as rector, with associate ministers, 
during the life-time of the late Bishop Hobart. 
Shortly after tbe consecration of the present 
Bishop, it was deemed proper to separate the 
Diocesan from parochial occupation* The Rev. 
Wm. Berrien is now rector, and the Rev. T. F. 
Schrader, and the Rev. Henry Authon, associ¬ 
ate ministers, j. b . s. 

many more can discover that a man Is 
richer than themselves, superiority of under¬ 
standing is not so readily acknowledged, as that 
of fortune; nor is that haughtiness, which the 
isness of great abilities incites, borne 
with ike same submission as the tyranny of af- 
euence—JoAnson* 
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TMs it the trueuiUeniumottbeprinter*. Oh! 
that thorib typographical heroes of the fifteenth 
ce otor y, Faust, Guttenberg, and Peter Scboef- 


fer t could burst the marble inonuoienti in 
which they are enshrined, and just take a peep 
Pt one of our steam-engines, which deliver to 
Fame, or to the cheesemongers, sarnmny sheets 
in an hour as they, with infinite labour, though 
with ingenuity laudible for such an age, brought 
forth in a month! Doubtless every department 
of the press will henceforth be subjected to the 
same law of periodicity, which prevails through¬ 
out every region of the heavens. The emrth it 
at once an annual, laden with all the accumula¬ 
ted treasures of the year; a Quarterly Review, 
delighting us with the varieties of each succeed¬ 
ing season; and a Daily Newspaper, teeming 
with new events which keep us, its readers, in a 
state of constant excitement. The moon, what 
is it hut a perpetual 44 New Moothly Mags line ?" 
In the highest firmaneat of the sides, we bear of 
systems which require for their periodical com- 
piethm some five hundred yean. What prodi- 
ns periodicals the people in those remote 
Is must possess! Tbeir weeks must be 
: than our years, their hours than our days. 
a Pmmdise Lost* they would look upon as a trifle. 
It would scarcely fill the space which they dadi- 
cate to the 44 Poet's Corner/* As for this article, 
upon which we are at present engaged for the 
edification of our much-beloved readers, who¬ 
ever they may be, we fear that it would be 
ptibte in a page of the 44 New 
Monthly" which illuminates and exalts the good 
folk wbio bask In the rays of BeHatrix or Betel- 
geux. Heaven defend us from being appointed, 
iiiiiMi fine morning, for our sins, editor of the 
Times, in the head of the Ram, or the tail of 
the Great Bear! 

Indeed, matters are in a sufficiently deplor¬ 
able state on the petty planet to which we nap- 
pen at present to belong. Behold us obliged.— 
the thing is so cheap we cannot helpit,—to take 
in, or be taken in by, 44 Johnson's Dictionary," 
converted into a neat periodical. For tbe same 
irresistible reason we renew our acquaintance 
every Saturday with the beauties of “Guthrie's 
Gazetteer,*’ and tbe pleasantries of that Gram¬ 
mar, which goes under the renowned turn of 
Lindley Murray. We next turn with enthusi¬ 
asm to four pages of law; made easy to the most 
obtuse mind, and beguiling to the most pMe§- 
matic. Astronomy comes Before us, clothed in 
the garb of romance; and History looks so gay 
with all her embellishment*, that we band out 
our penny for her with rapture. We have al¬ 
ready become perfect geologists for the sum of 
three-pence; and for a groat we received in ex¬ 
change such a degree of enlightenment in the 
mysteries of anatomy, that we hereby undertake 
to kill any man in such a really agreeable and 
expeditious way, that be shall know nothing at 
all of the process. To determined suicides we 
shall be found invaluable, and we take the lib¬ 
erty to recommend ourselves to their attention. 


j to play on one string. We played 
excellently anjour *in two weeks, by the aid of 
the 44 Musical wgiaM," for which we paid the 


sum of three ha Ubenee . We may my, wftkrt 
vanity, that we shme m botany, dirinity,s*ofep 
and horticulture, having made ourselves perfect 
masters in these branches of useful knowledge, 
at tbe rate of two-pence halfpenny per bnach 
In short, we expect that, before Christmas, vt 
•haU be, in our proper person, a complete w- 
mated Encyclopaedia, at tbe sum total expeoae 
of half a crown. Whim the holidays cone.!**- 
ever, we shall repay our poor soul for the ketry 
burdens which we at present hebdomadafiyaa- 
pose upon it. We are all Minerva now,—ties 
we shall be Bacchus. 

Look at the illustrations, their perfection, 
their brilliancy, tbe number of them (bat we css 
buy for a trifle! Portraits, landscapes, still life, 
dogs, horses, game, Landseer, Turner, Marth, 
Cruikshank, all you may have almost for so- 
thing. Montgomery the Second is gone to Pu- 
dsemonium to collect materials for landscape!, 
which be has undertaken to describe in a os* 
tremendous poem. Tbe ever-to-be-lamsntod 
Rosa Matilda is already awakened from ter 
tomb, for tbe purpose of lending her never-to-k 
forgotte n verses to the prints of Charles Til. 
We are soon to have not only a new edition rf 
Robert Burns, but charming sketches of every 
individual whiskey-boose which Ike honoured by 
getting particularly drunk therein. The Fie- 
dens threaten to make even Crabbe popular. _ 

What is to become of nil the paper which » 
now in constant prooess of typb-impieeMnest? 
W bat are we to do with it ? Where is it. to fed 
room in some half-doMo years? We observe, 
indeed t u>oge then one Encyclopedia in progrea, 
which is likely to hecaamded about tbs yearrf 
our Lord fiOfifl. As wm do licit intend it lire • 
long as that, we luave the said Eacyckpadi* It 
shift for itself. But, mercy on us, how sie 
to dispose of the 44 National Library?" Here i» 
a collection 44 intended to place nil 'the most iiie* 
fill, instructive, moral, and 'entertaining wort* 
comprising the standard literature of almost otf 
countries, within the means of ail familaes In tie 
throe kingdoms!" We are Madly ioforonfe 
lest our natural feelings should he ‘alaimed sj 
the prospect of paying for such a number m 
books, soil more of perusing them, that all thise 
to be accomplished A without taxing foo heavily, 
at one and the same time, either the pocket or 
the head ef the reader." Infinite are tbeobfe- 
tions of the happy subscriber to tbe editors, nr 
thus dividing.the inflictions which they are re¬ 
solved to bmp upon his devoted bead. After 
being nicely wrecked on tbe rooks of Serin* 
most comfortably swallowed up in tbs wmn- 
pool of Charybdis. 

It is not long since we came home one day 

from the Bank with our dividends in cue pocket, 
and about a hundred weekly journals m the 
other, which we purchased in the fragrant por- 
lieus of Fetter Lane. We were seduced by 
too show which they made, all em b el lis h edvifo 
Cuts as they were, in a shop window. TVre 
44 TK * *’ price one halfpenny, yd- 
-but 


hbone “The Cab,' ,_ ____ . 

dressed to gentlemen of aspiring notions^ 
limited means: and offering them,in retuts for 
a small annual subscription, not only tbe ft* 
itadf, but the occasional use of a chariot, *jjj> 
horses quiet to drive, ride, or run in tondsn* 
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mmdato fa loan of boxes at Covert Garden and 
tkeOpera, m irell as ladies of the fashion, only 
fiov the purpose of gracing the said boxes by 
tlseir appearance. They were to present tbem- 
selves mouttaehe* a la porcupine^ to talk load 
during the opera or the play, to smell of cigar, 
and to take snuff in abundance. It was neees- 
eery of their periodical felicity that they should, 
in all externals, be men of ton , whatever their 
previous habits might have been in the mystery 
ef picking pockets. “The Halfpenny Maga¬ 
zine” haul already, by some accident, arrived at 
a. seventh number, a fatal one, we fear, for tin 
editors were fain to confess. “ We have no cut 
tins time.” “ The Halfpenny library** bad the 
singular merit of manufacturing a new adage 
oat of an old one. There is an ancient saying, 
44 Truth lies in a well.** “ May not the modem 
adage,** quoth the said Library,* 4 run thus /The 
most certain charity is at a pump?*'* 44 The 
Magnet,” after admitiog candidly that periodi¬ 
cals had increased beyond the possibility of pur- 
el se, or perusal, had the courage to add to the 
number, and the conscience to promise that it 
would print the essence of the whole in its own 

pages . 44 The Squib’* threatened to blow up all 

Us rivals. Forgetting that it was itself of inflam- 
mable materials, it became the first victim of 
its own temerity. “The Sunday Chronicle” 
c iiiiiijiiiii 1 ) to proclaim the comfortable doctrine that 
all Dm world was mad, and that, as things went, 
Mias Baxter would have made a capital Lord 
Mayor. The editor gave demonstrative proof 
gtbmown wisdom, by departing spontaneously 
from such it world almost as soon as he came 


into it- Among the prescriptions of 44 The Doc¬ 
tor” and“The Penny Lancet” we looked in 
rain for a remedy capable ©f being administered 
to a young periodical diseased* We never be- 

1 held two medical practitioners, who stood more 

in need of assistance from their own 44 damnable 
compounds.” 44 The Tourist” had pledged it¬ 
self to travel from Wellington Street, in the 
Strand ill over the civiliced and savage world. 
After crossing over Waterloo Bridge, and dis¬ 
torting himself amid the pleasant retreats of 
Lambeth, be returned by Blaokfriaia to the 
i^ce of Wellington once more, where we found 
him ruminating in the following penitential 
strain:— 44 Human hopes are frequently falsified 
by experience. No sooner are they submitted 
to an infallible criterion, than they have been 
proved defective and illusory .—the offspring of 
aaif-conceit, or of partial knowledge. We are 
free to acknowledge that we have failed to rea¬ 
lise our own expectations.” “Rude Boreas’* 
Dibdin! What is it realty Tom? it is in truth, 
the same concoctor of immortal aongs, pouring 
with all his might, the tones of a heart still buoy¬ 
ant after every vicissitude, through a 44 Penny 
Trumpet,” in the character of one Doctor Blow* 
Alas! poor Tom I—he was soon destined to rea¬ 
lise the converse of a story, which he himself 
tolls of Schmidt, sne of the late King’s band. 
The German, having been once asked to sustain 
a note of forty minims* duration, replied, 44 You 
may find ears, but who the defil is to find waft ?” 
Dibdin was copious in wind, but. after essaying 
a few blasts, be found an appalling deAum 
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Peace be to the shades of the many “Glean¬ 
ers,” 44 Spies,” “ Investigators,** “ Scrap-books,” 
“ Caskets,” “ Correctors.” “ Schoolmasters,” 
44 Guardians,” and “Devils,” which we have 
copigned to the tender mercies of our scot*/. in 

of our fires. We were about to add to utem a 
whole volume of the “ Crisis,” when the ghost of 
Mebert Owen, its patron, stared us in the face* 
mildly reproving us for our consummate igno¬ 
rance of the disorders which prevail throughout 
all classes of society, and for which he, Robert, 
believes that he has discovered a most effectual 
remedy. The “ Crisis” is, it seems, intended to 
prepare the way for the new terrestial Paradise* 
which be has been labouring for many yean 
to create. Having been quietly bowed out of 
tiie factory at New Lanark, where he had been 
fa* some time managing clerk, bid where he had 
contrived, by his inspirations, to introduce most 
admired oontekm, he came to London to dissi¬ 
pate his chagrin, and diffuse bis principles. But 
here he toiled in vain. He found no asmeiates 


to assist him in the scheme of rendering property 

common, in order that he might come in for a 
commodity of which he happened then, as be 

happens still, to be rather in need. He next, 
like many other speculators who have been sadly 
disappointed at home, turned his eyes towards A* 
menca, and, having purchased a dun In i« iiiiil in 
the baok settlements, for a fevr dollars,he >i dept 
it, “ New Harmony. But old Discord was too 
strong for even that sweetly sounding title, the 
concern was dissolved, and 1 ii 

more, on fresh speculations, to this Babylon. He 
took up his residence near the pastoral glades of 
Burton-crescent, put up a. brick and compoifo 
tion portico to a little, low house, irliifeli 11m 
called 44 The Institution for the removal of Igno¬ 
rance. and the regeneration of th# World.** 
Here he preached and lectured, gaining a few 
shillings now and then, by way of 1 admission 
money, and informing his slender audience that 
be was charged with an express mission (from 
whom or whence we never could learn) for the 
purpose of turning the whole fabric of society 
exactly upside down. 

It has been our good fortune to meet with him 
sometimes in our nocturnal perambulations."* 
Strange to say, if it rained, he held an umbrella 
over his bead like any common mortal. Nay, 
more, we have actually seen this great reformer 
of our bad habits eating beef, and drinking bot¬ 
tled beer!—although he is indisputably (ac¬ 
cording to his dfeeilplea) the identical person, re¬ 
ferred to by the sybils of yore, the long-expected 
of nations, at whose birth 


“Magnus ab integro sseclorum naacitur ordo: 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt aatumia regna; 
Jam nova progenies ccdo demittitur alto.” 


With him the age of iron is to cease, that of pure 
gold to begin. Every trace of ancient sin and 
sorr o w is to disappear at his command from 
earth. The lion shall gambol with the lamb, 
aMevesy field shall spontaneously grow yellow 
with golden harvests. There will be no necessity 
fcr Buble worship, as in the new order of things 
■wisff y faofly is to pray in secret, if he have any 
way* If not, he mm judge m 




Mtftl OH FKlAfiFOUS, 


whistle ifha like, instead of going to church, for 
no church there is any longer to be. The law¬ 
yers may sell their wigs and gowns, for law is 
come to an end. Order is to be altogether dis¬ 
pensed with, as a beautiful confusion is to pre- 
rail in its place. A young man shall met a 
young maiden in the streets, and, without saying 


are to lire together from that moment, without 
further ceremony, just as long as they choose; 
they may separate, and their children, if any 
there be, are to receive maintenance from the 
public treasury. Here will be a glorious state 
of things for all the buoksof Cambridge. 

“ They who give themselves to the study of 


by the angels through the flaming river, into a 
place of light, and a Mfe without care, where the 

immortal path of the great God is, and wbqre 

three fountains of wine, milk, and honey flow 
without cessation. And the earth shall be equal 
to all, not divided by walls or partitions, bat shall 
bear much fruit spontaneously; and all shall 
lire in common, and their wealth shall be un¬ 
divided ; neither poor nor rich shall be there, nor 
tyrant, nor servant, nor one greater or less than 
another; no king, nor leader; all shall enjoy all 
tiii b gs in common, and none shall say the night 
is come, nor to-morrow, or yesterday is past; 
ainiid no icsmjire shall be for many days. There shall 
Iimei ini! > spring nor summer, no winter nor autumn; 
nor marriage, nor death; nor buying, nor Bel- 
lllliiii]i|p; ini ill" setting nor rising of the sun, for there 
akml be a long day.” “ This is a highly flgnra- 
tive description of heaven upon earth, m the 
usual hyperbolical-style of prophecy,” quoth the 

Crisis:'’ a but it is evident, when stripped in 
purl of its mystical character, that it describes 
such another state of things as we propose to es¬ 
tablish by the adoption of the new system of 
•octet#?” 

Now observe the wonderful process by which 
tiw new system has been already, in part, car¬ 
ried into effect Among the various specula¬ 
tions upon which Mr. Maberly, unluckily for 

himself, bestowed, seme years ago, his time, to¬ 
gether with a princely fortune, was an immense 
edifice, which he erected near the top of Gray's 
Inn Road, intending the lower part thereof for a 
borse-bazaar, the upper for a mart, in which all 
things whatever, from a kitchen-range to a doll’s 
eye, were to be exposed for sale. Exposed, in¬ 
deed, many articles of utility and finery were 
upon neat stalls, peeping eagerly behind which 
were numbers of the prettiest faces which that 
quarter of the metropolis could turn out; but, by 
some fatality, no purchasers appeared. Indeed, 
who that could afford to buy even a tetotum was 
to guess that a bazaar existed in Gray's inn 
Road? We have not, at present, the most re¬ 
mote idea bow we ever chanced to hear of such 
a tiring. Of course, it was soon shut up. 

The time was now at hand, when th# true re¬ 
generator of mankind was to step forth upon a 
more public stage than the small institution in 
Burton-place enabled him to enjoy. Having 
converted the landlord of the said ft 


to his principles, he prevailed upon the mule 
give him the use or the empty premises hr 
nothing. He then collected together numbed 
of poor mechanics from (he neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell, formed them into a society pn 
tmno publico* appointed himself their father, tod 
set about knocking into their beads btsroagri- 
ficient principles in a series of grave lecturer 
In the course of his labours, he had the good for¬ 
tune to receive the most valuable assistance 
from Miss Macauley, a lady some timeout rf 
her teens, and not unknown to fame as as 
actress, a teaoher of enunciation, a reader of 
plays and poems, a bead of a new religion, is 
which capacity she preaches, and as an autW 
of pamphlets upon the currency, the poor lam, 
agricultural distress^ the Factory Bill, and » 
variety of other subjects, equally poetical and 
enchanting. She has also a horse, or rather t 
mule, to which is appended a little mnmftwk 
Within the omnibus sits a lad. On the frost, 
the back, and the sides of the machine ait 
painted, in gigantic letters, three mystic work— 
“ Miss MAcau ley’s Repository." u A repository 


u Miss MAcau ley’s Repository.” u A repository 

of what ?*' we asked the lad,for in our 
we deemed it a public vehicle, and flattered 

ourselves with the hope that it would * 
fora penny from Finsbury, where it then stood, 
to the rural groves of Phadington. “ Sir," im¬ 
plied the urchin, smiling, M of Miss Macaoltyt 
pamphlets, will you buy one ? you may have it 
tor a penny.” When her store of literature shall 
have keen disposes of, it is Miss Macauley's in¬ 
tention to convert her shop into a Thespian ciiil* 
and to act tragedies mil along tlie New-Road. 

The mirror-like serenity with .which this fair 
associate of Mr. Owen delivered herself of the 
new doctrines was marvellous. The Messiah,she 
declared, was a very good sort of a person in m 
way, considering tlie manner in which he iiil 
brougbtup, and wan tolerably well informed 
too, remembering the dark age in which he Mvedl 
but he knew nothing, or next to nothing, ofthe 
evils of society, or of the real remedies wtam 
they required. These were matter* wmw 

unrevealed to the world until the-Owen made 

hi* debfit She was proud to be one of his mom 
zealous disciples, and was ready, as far as as 
was concerned, to cany all his principles re 
practice. To her inventive genius the patnarea 
is indebted for the estabhsment of what ere 
caHed social festivals, at which the mechanic 
their wives, their sons and daughters, fogetnef 
with a galaxy of beauties from me virtuous prjj 
cinta of Shire-lane, assemble periodically, » 
sing, and dance, and take tea, and enter W 
those temporary engagements which are to tone 
the principal felicity of the new system. 

So much for the instruction and amusemw 
of the diciples—and thus far they go in canto** 
with the St Simonians of France, who bare 
recently despatched missionaries to this ccun- 
try, in order to assist in the propagation of tM 
doctrine. But the practical remedy for there* 
evil of society, that is to say, for the p<wertf« 
the lower orders—the secret hitherto onhnw® 
to all men save Robert Owen—stands disc*** 
in the most admirable invention of modern tsafh 

tie M Equitable Labour Exchange.” Tbiwtg 
the instrumentality of this institution, the to** 



tftbe MNtamsfc comtstel f owe rtid iate 
gold. ^knowledge is power. •Give the ignorant 
education, and they will therefore be the mien 
or the country. Labour is wealth. Let the poor 
labour, and they must in consequence become 
the proprietors of all the land and money in the 
empire. This is the logic of these grand reform* 
era. But how are syllogisms to be transformed 
into loaves and roast beef ? That is the question. 
We shall see. 

There was an abundance of room to spare, as 

5 e hare already m entioned, in the bazaar in 
ray’s Inn Hoad. Thither the distressed shoe- 
maker was invited by the patriarch to send 
such part of his stock as lay upon his hands. 
To the same receptable the cabinet-maker was 
advised to commit bis tables and chairs, the hat¬ 
ter his hats, the cooper his tubs, the nailer his 
sail*, the tinm a n his pans, the musical* instru 
meat maker his fiddles, ana flutes. and tambour¬ 
ines. the toyman his dolls, the milliner her caps, 
the baker his bread, the butcher his meat, the 
market gardener his vegetables. Upon such of 
these articles m were transmitted to the bazaar, 
ii certain valuation was fixed, according to the 
proportion of labour supposed to have been be- 
stowed upon the production of them; and that 
labour was catimated,in every case, at sixpence 


iiiiiill.iiiiiiiii(:,fi l was valued at twenty hours; and to the 
owner thereof, a nicely printed slip of paper, 


was estimated. This note he bad then an op¬ 
portunity of presenting to one of the attendants 
behind the counter of the basaar, and from that 
oAoer he was entitled to receive any other arti¬ 
cle then in store, which was valued at the same 


were none, as yet, in the bazaar. An umbrella 
or a fife was very much at his service; but he 
needed not the one, and had neither time nor 
disposition to play on the other. The weaver 
who had deposited apiece of cloth, the labour of 
a whole week, required some bread. But the 
Inkers were not yet disciples of the new system, 
would he have any objection to a tambourine r 
The cabinet-maker, who had placed in the store 
a capital chest of drawers, looked forward with 
considerable glee to a senes of legs of mutton. 
But when be was told that the butchers had not 
yet become Owenites, and that the market- 
gardeners continued incredulous, when he looked 
round and discovered that he could only obtain 
in exchange for his said chest, a flute or an old 
coat, or some dozen of list shoes, or half a ton of 
dog-collars, or a case of dried beetles, or a pic¬ 
ture of a shipwreck, or necklaces, or merry- 
andrews, or some pile of Miss Macauley’s pam¬ 
phlets. be naturally enough kicked up a row. 
Complaint became contagious among the disci¬ 
ples, riot the order of the day, and the Bazaar 
the scene of tumult which demanded the inter¬ 
position of the police. The plain sense of Clerk- 
enwell revolted at the gross imposture of the 
qew Messiah, the Bazaar was shut up once 
more, and the precious institution was transfer¬ 
red to the West End, Thus the rogue, who is 
35* 


•d in the oily, pub on a new cost and re¬ 
news his enterprises in Portman-square. The 
“Crisis” is still the organ of the gang, assisted 
by “The Destructive,” “The Pioneer,” and 
several other periodical publications, which, 
though unstamped, comprise all the ordinary 
topics of newspapers, ana are attaining a wide 
circulation amongst the industrious orders of 
our population, There is a rude energy in their 
style, added to a profligate derelic lion of morality 
in their principles, which renders them accept¬ 
able to all the discontented men in the country 
—a numerous as well as an active race of idle 
libertines, who, having neither character nor 
property to lose, are fervently looking forward 
to new revolutions, by which they hope, if they 
cannot ameliorate their condition, to reduce the 
happier orders of society to the level of their own 
wretchedness. * C. H. 

Written for the Casket. 

xnfnnrTvii* 

By L Malfcvox. 

Traveller stop ? the room is breaking. 


See her sun rise glorious up, 

O'er life's sea his beams are throwing. 

Gladly now the waves are glowing. 

All the world of waters flowing, 

Lustered by immortal hope. 

Hail the long predicted morning, 

All the moral waste adorning. 

Sprinkling heavenly brightness there; 
Soft the light through ether sheading, 
Slowly on the darkness treading. 

Chasing gloom and glory shedding, 

Brilliant on the ambkut air. 

From Heaven's throne in ctastew beaming, 
Thousand hoed the rays are streaming, 
Sainted spirits side by side,— 

In shining ranks, are all advancing. 

Lightly on the glory dancing. 

The glittering heart with tread entrancing. 
Revel on the radiant tide. 

Holy harps in sweetest numbers, 

Waking steepen from their slumbers, 

Role the tichest notes of song; 

The vaulted heavens ring with praises. 
Loud the mighty anthem raises, 

Holy harps in holy praises, 

Bear the sacred sounds along. 

The banner of the cross unfurling. 
Bloodless on the air is curling,— 

Waving on its glorious fame. 

Before it Islam's power is falling, 

Allak’s honours all are thralling, 

Jew and Moslem both are calling 
On the tree Messiah’s name. 

See the son of God ascending. 

All the ransom'd throng attending; 

Lo! he grasps the sceptre now. 
Multitudes in fight are winging— 

Beraohim sweet inoense flinging, 

Cberabim new honours bringing, 

Binds them on Messiah's brow. 

Harps of has van in hallowed numbers, 
tent the world's protracted slumbers, 

Gall the deed in sin to rise; 

Thousands who with woe are sweeping, 

In the itades of death were sleeping. 
Wakened from their dreams, are keeping 
TUe sacred Sabbath of the skiea 
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BREA WS. 

Dreams hate at all times excited the attention of 
the ignorant—they have been regarded as omens of 
coming events, and have in many instances been pro¬ 
ductive of the most melancholy instances* A dream 
has s iraetimos pat whole families in agitation and 
alarm for a week. Before its magic influence, appetite, 
pleasure and pence have vanished—weddings have 
beeu suspended, journeys postponed, and the great 
bosineas and duties of life, have been interupted by 
these sleeping phantasies of toe mind, these visionary 
creations of a disturbed and exeitad brain. In former 
times and ages they received mom attention than 
at the present,—and this change in opinion in regard 
to their influence, has arisen from the more advanced 
Mate of knowledge of the present to past periods. The 
philosophy of dreaming is now better understood than 
formerly, and medical physiologists at the present day 
ascribe them to the activity of certain organs of the 
brain, during sleep, which should be in a state of re¬ 
pose. Our space will not admit of our enlarging upon 
this, or we coaid readily show that dreams are oc- 
cosioned by natural causes, and that the prevention 
of their recurrence may be secured by proper means. 
For the entertainment of our readers we select a 
chapter from a work on the philosophy of sleejs en- 
titled “ Prophetic Power of Praams.” 

Dreams have been looked upon by tome, as 
the occasional meant of giving us an insight 
iijcikici Iliii to This opinion is so singularly on- 

philosopbical, that I would not have noticed it, 
i!i it. not dvocated even by persons of good 
sense and education. In' ancient times, it was 
so common as to obtain universal belief; and 
the greatest men placed as implicit faith in it as 
in any fact of which their own senses afforded 
them cognizance. That it is wholly erroneous, 
however, cannot be doubted ; and any person 
«f ho examines the nature of the human mind, 
and the manner io which it operates in dreams, 
must be convinced, that unaer no circumstan¬ 
ces, except those of a miracle, in which the or¬ 
dinary laws of nature are triumphed over, can 
such an event ever take place. The Sacred 
Writings testify that miracles were common in 
former times ; but I believe no man of sane 
mind will contend that they ever occur in the 
present state of the world. In judging of things 
as now constituted, we must discard supernatu¬ 
ral influence altogether, and estimate evunts ac¬ 
cording to the general laws which the Great 
Ruler of Nature has appointed for the guidance 
of the universe. If, in the present day, it were 
possible to conceive a suspension of time laws, 
it must, as in former ages, be in reference to 
some great event, and to serve some mighty pur¬ 
pose connected with the general interests or t*ie 
human race; but if faith is to be placed in mod¬ 
ern miracles, we most suppose that God sus¬ 
pended the above laws for the most trivial and 
useless of purpose—as, for instance, to intimate 
to a man that his grandmother will die on a 
particular day, that & favorite mare has broke 
her neck, that he has received a presen t of a 


brace of game, or that a certain friend wi&itaf 
in and take pot luck with him on the morrow. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt flat 
many circumstances occurring in our dream 
have been actually verified; but this must be re 
fmrded as altogether the effect of chance; sad 
for one dream which turns out to be tree, at 
least a thousand are false. In fact, it is only 
when they are of the former description, flat 
we take any notice of them; the latter are look* 
ed upon as mere idle vagaries, and speedily An 
gotten. If a man, for instance, dreams tutlw 
has gained a law-suit in which be is engaged, 
and if this circumstance actually takes place, 
there is nothing at all extraordinary in the com 
cidenoe; his mind was full of the subject, aid, 
in sleep, naturally resolved itself into that train 
of ideas in which it was most deeply interested 
Or if we have a friend engaged in war, our fesiy 
for his safety will lead ns to dream of death or 
captivity, and we may see him bent up in a bos 
tile prison-house, or lying dead upon the battle 
plain. And should these melancholy calash* 
phies ensue we call our vision to memory ; and, 
in the excited state of mind into which we m 
thrown, are apt to consider it as a prophetic 
warning, indicative of disaster. The fbUoirinf 
is a very good illustration of this particular point 

Miss JM-, a young lady, a native of mm - 

shire, was deeply in love with an officer who ac¬ 
companied Sir John Moor® in the Peninsular 
war. The constant danger to which hew* 
exposed, had an evident 
She became pale and melancholy in j f 

brooding over hii fortunes; and, in spite of *1 
that reason could do, felt • 

that when she last parted with her lover, she 
had parted with him forever. In vain waserw 
ry scheme tried to dispel from her mind if 
awful idea; in vain were all the sights whs* 
opulence could command, unf©M«i before hw 
eyes. In the midst of pomp awl gaiety, wbea 
music and laughter echoed aroulod her. she warn 
ed as a pensive phantom, over whose head some 
dreadful and mysterious influence hung, 
was brought by ner affectionate parents to Ed¬ 
inburgh, and introduced into all the gaiety® 
that metropolis, but nothing could restore hsr. 
or banish from ner mind the insupportable load 
which oppressed it. The song and the dance 
were tried in vain; they only aggravated her 
distress, and made the bitterness of despairnwi* 
poignant. In a surprisingly short period.be* 
graceful form declined into all the app*lh»l 
characteristics of a fatal illness; and she seem* 
ed rapidly hastening to the grave, whenadreaifi 
confirmed the horrors she had long anticipate** 
and gave the finishing stroke to her 
One night, after falling asleep, she imagine* 

•aw her lover, pale, bloody, and wounded in tto 
breast, enter her apartment. He drew jwj 
the curtains of the bed, and with a look ofttj* 
utmost mildness, informed her that he had bem 
slain in battle, desiring her. at the same tune* to 
comfort herself, and not take his death too 
riously to heart. It is needless to say what 
fluence this vision had upon a mind so rep*** 
with woe. it withered it entirely, and the®! 
fortunate girl died a few days ttiei|N ter i 
not without desiring her parents to note 







ffieday of the month on which il happened, ana 
see if xt would be confirmed, as she confidently 
declared k would. Her anticipation was cor¬ 
rect, for accounts were shortly after rec#r«l 
that the young man was slain at the battle of Oor- 
nrana, which was fought on the Terr day, on the 
night of which his mistress bad beheld the vision. 

This relation, which may be confidently relied 
oponj is one of the most striking examples of 
identity between the dream ana the real eft** 
cmnstances with which I am acquainted, but it 
must be looked upon as merely accidental. Hie 
lady's mind was deeply interested in the fate of 
her lever, and full of that event which she most 
deeply dreaded—his death. The time of this 
occurrence, as coinciding with her dream, is 
certainly c ur ious; but still there is nothing in it 
which can justify hb in referring it to any other 
origintiianchance. The foHowingevenfilwMoh 
occurred to myself, in August 1031, are almost 
equally remarkable, and are imputable to the 
same fortuitous cause. 

1 was then in Caithness, when I dreamed that 
a near relation of my own. residing three hun¬ 
dred miles off, had suddenly died: and immedi> 
ataly thereafter awoke in a state of inconceiv¬ 
able terror, similar to that produced by a par¬ 
oxysm of nightmare. The' same day, happen- 


•hm lie laughed at for putting any faith in 

dreams . However, in the interval between 

writing and receiving an answer, I remained in 
a state of most unpleasant suspense. I felt a 
presentment that something dreadful had hap- 



ill iilcniL winch bad taken such rooted possession 
of my mind. Three days after sending away 

the letter, what was my astonishment when I re- 
ceivedone written the day subsequent to mine. 
*nd stating that the relative of whom I had. 
dreamed, fad been struck with -a fatal shock of | 
P*lsy the day before—m. the very day on the 
rooming of which 1 had beheld the appearance 
in my dream! My friends received my letter 
two days after sending their own away,and were 
naturally astonished at the circumstance. I 
may state that my relation was m perfect health 
before the fatal event took place. It came upon 
him like a thunderbolt, at a period when no ooe 
could have the slightest anticipation of danger. 

The following case will interest the reader, 
both on its own account, and from .the remark- 
dole coincidence between the dream and the 
wcceeding calamity; but, like all at' 
ces of the kind, this also must he referred to 
chance. 

w Being in company the other day, when the 
conversation turned upon dreams, I related one, 
which, as it happened to my own father, 1 can 
«o*wer for the perfect truth of it. About the 
?c*rl731,my father,Mr. D. of -,in the 
^rondy at Cumberland, came to Edinburgh to 
attend the classes, having the advantage of so 
*“cle in the regiment then in the CaStle, and mn 
“•“• d ^der the protection of hk unde and 
and Mn. Griffiths, daring the win¬ 


ter, When spring arrived, Mr. D. and threw 
or lour young gentlemen from England, (his in* 
mates,) made parties to visit all the neighb 
pMoes about I b, Rotfin. Arthur's 

Cmiff-Millar, &c. &c« doming home one evea- 

-* ^- 1 —-TMr.D. «r ;j 

bing to ln< 

UTIIMTUTr, II UIO UlUriilllK IO fine, and 1 »td w 

spoke our boat; we shall be off at six; 1 no ob» 
jection being made, they separated for the night 

44 Mrs. Griffiths, bad not been long asleep* 
till ste screamed out in the most violent agitated 
manner‘The boat is sulking; save, oh. save 
them!' Ike Major awaked her, and said, ‘Were 
you uneasy about the fishing party?’ 4 Oh no, 
said she, I had not once thought of it’ She then 
co mpose d herself, and soon fen asleep again« 
in about an hour, she cried oat in a dreadfkl 
fright, 4 1 see the boat is going down.’ The 
Major again awoke her, and she said, 4 It hat 
been owing to the other dream I had; for I foal 
no unmsineM about if After some convene^ 
tion, they both fell sound asleep, hut no nest 
could be obtained for her; in the meat extreme 
agony, she again screamed, ‘They are gmm% 
the boat is sunk!' When the Major awakened 
her, she said, 4 Now I cannot rest; Mr. D. must 
not go, for I feel, should he go, I would he mis¬ 
erable till his return; the tiKmghts of it would 
almost kill me.' 

44 She instantly arose, threw cub, her wrapping- 
down, and with great difficulty ahe got Hit peon* 
ise to remain at horned 4 But what ikiii i to mf 
to my young friends whom I was to meet at 
Leith at six o'clock? 4 With great truth yon may 
say your aunt is ill, for 1 am so at present; eon- 
rider, yea are an only son, under our protection, 
and should any thing happen to you, it would be 
my death,' Mr. D. immediately wrote a sole 
to his friends, saying he was prevented from join¬ 
ing them, and sent nis servant with it to Lritfe 
The morning came in most Iwanhiiiliy r nil 
continued so till three o’clock, when a violent 
storm arose, and in an instant the boat, and all 
that were in*it, went to the bottom, and worn 
never heard of, nor was any part of it ever 
"* 


Equally singular is the following case, tram 
the 44 Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe.” 

44 My mother being sick to death of a fever, 
three months after I was born, which was the 
occasion she gave me sook no longer, her friends 
and servants thought to all outward appearance 
she was dead, and so lay almost two days and a 
night; but Dr. Winston coming to comfort my* 
fetber, went into my mother’s room,and looking 
earnestly on her face, said, 4 She was so hand¬ 
some, and now took* so lovely, I cannot thank 
she is dead;' and suddenly took a lancet out of 
his pocket, and with it cut the sole of her foot* 
which bled. Upon this, he immediately caused 
ter tote hid upon the bed again, and to be rub* 
bed, and by such means, as she came to life, and, 
opening her eyes, saw two of her kinswoman 
stand by her, My Lady KnoUys and my Lady 
Russell, both with great wide sleeves, as the 
fashion then was, and said, 4 Did not you prem¬ 
ia# me fifteen years, and are you come again?' 


• 44 Black wood's Edinburgh Magssma,” voL six. p. 73- 
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wttdb tbfiy not understanding, pcrnoriM her to 
keep her spirits quiet in that great weakness 
wherein the then was; bat Boose hours after, 
rise desired my father and Dr. Howl worth mi^t 
be left alone with her, to whom she said, ‘I will 
acquaint you, that during the time of my traaca 
I was in great quiet, but m a place ! 
neither distinguish nor describe; but the sense 
ef tearing ray girl, who is denied to me than all 
ray children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. 
Suddenly I saw two by me, clothed in long white 
garments, and methought I fell down upon my 
race upon the dust; and they asked why 1 was 
so troubled in so great happiness. I replied, O 
1st me hare the same grant given to Hesakiah, 
that I may lire fifteen years to see my daughter 
a woman: to which they answ e r e d, it is (tone: 
and then, at that instant, 1 awoke out of my 
trance!' and Dr. Howlsworth did there affirm, 
that that day she died made just fifteen yean 
hoot that time.” 

A sufficiently striking instance of such coinci- 
denoe occurs in the case of Dr. Dsm^ the nmt^ 
physical pent* bat 1 beliere that, hi this case, it 
ipm a qraotral illusion rather than a common 
ijlmim. Two days after be had armed in Paris, 
he was left alone in a room where he had been 
4§ijajii» with Sir Robert Drury and a few com* 
pnaiohs. “ Sir Robert turned shoot an hear af¬ 
terwards. He found his friend in a stats of ec- 
staey, and so altered in his countenance, that be 
eoaU not look sit. him without amanhntont The 
Doctor was net able tor some time to answer 
the question, phot had befallen him ?—but after 
along and perplexed pause, at last said,«I bare 
seen my dear wife plus twice by me through 
this room, with her hair banging about her sbom- 



went out; and this is the result of some melan- 
oholy dream, which I desire you to foraet, for 
you "are now awake.’ Donne replied, 7 ! oan- 
aot tie more sure that l now live, than that 1 

hmm not slept since 1 saw you; and am as sure 
that at her second appearance she stopped, look¬ 
ed me in the face and vanished.”* 

It is certainty very curious that Mrs. Donne, 
who was then in England, was at this time siok 
in bed, and had been delivered of a dead child, ) 
the same day, and about the same hour, that the 
virion occurred. There were distressing cir¬ 
cumstances in the ararriage of Dr. Donne which 
account for his mind being strongly impressed 
with the image of his wife, to whom he was ex¬ 
ceedingly attached; but these do not render the 
ooiockaenoe above related less remarkable. 

I do not doubt that the apparatition of Julius 
Csssar, which appeared to Brutus, and declar¬ 
ed it would meet him at Philippi, was either a 
dream or a spectral illusion—probably the lat¬ 
ter. Bratus, in mH likelihood, had some idea 
that the battle which was to decide his fate would 
be fought at Philippi: probably it was a good 
military position, which he had meed upon as a 
fit place tomake a final stand; and he nad done 
enough to Caesar to account for his own mind 
being painfully and constantly engrossed with 

* Hibberts philosophy of Appended p. 435 


fee ipage of the assassinated DfctUor. H*ce 
the vg ition of this supposed warning- 
hence the easy explanation of a supposed at 
peraatural event. 

At Newark-upon-Trent, a curious custom, 
tounied upon the preservation of Alderman Cay 
and his family by a dream, has prevailed aiooe 
the days of CrorowelL On the 11th March, evoy 
] ix, penny loaves are given away to any one 
who choose to appear at me town ball said ap¬ 
ply for them, in commemoration of the aids- 
man’s deliverance, during the siege of Newark 
by the parliamentary forces. TCs genfisnaa, 
by wiU, dated 11th jpeoember, 1694, gave kite 
mayor and aldernpn one hundred pounds, §« 
interest of which was to be given to the rim 
yearly, on condition of his preaching an amrad 
sermon. Another hundred pounds were also ap¬ 
propriated tor the behoof of the poor, in the wir 
above mentioned. The origin of this bequest b 
aingnlar. Daring the bombardment ol New- 
ark, Oliver Cromwell’s iorcos. the aldems 
dreamed three nights snooessivety that bis home 
had taken fire, which produced such a vivid in* 
p re eri oo upon his mind, that he and his faJiiiil^ 
left it; and in a few days the c ireumsUiiOM 
his vision actually took place, by the 
ingburned down by the besiegers. 

Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a gen¬ 
tleman in Edinburgh, who was affected win as 
aneurism of the poplitei artery, for which hs 
was under the care of two eminent surgeons. 
About two days before the time appointed fir 
the operation, his wife dreamed that a change 
had Men place in the < 
of which an opemtiosi would not be required. 
“ On examining the tumor in tlici iiiiin niiig, till! 
gentleman was astonished to find that the pubs- 
twn had entirely ceased; and, in short, this tam¬ 
ed out to be a spontaneous cure. To fmmm 
not profes s ional, it may be right to mention tint 
the cure of popliteal aneurism, without m op* 
ration^ is a very uncommon/ occurrence, not 
happening, perhaps in eoeoutcif numerous is* 
stances, and never to be looked upon as prob- 
able in any individual case. It is likely, however, 
that the lady had beard of the possibility of snch 
a termination, and that her anxiety had mo 
naturally embodied this into a dream: the Ail* 
filment of it, at the very time when the event 
took place,is certainly a very remarkable coin¬ 
cidence.”* 

Persons are said to have bad toe period of 
their own death pointed out to them in dream*. 

I have often heard the case of the late Mr. M. 

of D-related in support of this statement. 

It is certainly worth telling, not on account of 
any supernatural character belonging to it, bat 
simply from the extraordinary coincidence be¬ 
tween the dream and the subsequent event This 
gjMitleman dreamed one night that he was cut 
, when he stopped at an ion on the road 
side for refreshment, where he saw several peo- 
pie whom he had known some yean before, but 
who were all dead. He was received kindly by 
them, and desired to sit down and drink, which 
he accordingly did. On quitting this atrang® 


* Abercrombie’s Inquiries concerning tks Imrfw- 
tnal Powers, p. 282,1st edit. 
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Company, they exacted a promise from him that 
be would visit them that day six weeks. This 
be promised to do; and, bidding them farewell, 
be rode homewards. Such was the substance 
of his dream, which he related in a jocular Way 
to his friends, but thought no more about it, for 
be was a person above all kind of superstition. 
The event, however, was certainly curious 
enough, as well as melancholy; for on that very 
day six weeks 6a which he had engaged to me 
bis friends at the inn, he was killed in attempt- 

m to spring hit home over a five-barred gate. 

i famous case of Lord Lyttletoo* is also 
cited as an example of a similar kind, but with 
less show of reason, for this ease is now very 
genera By supposed to he an imposition; and so 
will almost every other of the same kind, if nar¬ 
rowly investigated. At the same time, 1 do not 
mean to doubt that such an event, foretold in a 
dream, may occasionally come to pass; but I 
would refer the whole to fortuitous cotncidence. 
Min dream, every now and then, that they will 
lie on a certain day, yet how seldom do we sed 
those predictions fulfilled by the result! In very 
dflticaftejpeople, indeed, such a visionary com¬ 
munication, by acting fatally upon the mind, 
might be f lifi means ofoccasioning its own fulfil - 
ment In such cases, it has been customary for 
tbe friend* of the individual io put back the 
clock an hour or two, so as to let the fatal 
period pass by without his being aware of it; 
and «,» soon as it was fairly pawed, to inform 
Wm of the circumstance, and laugh him out of 
his apprehension. 

, Timm is another way in which the apparent 
fulfilment of a dream iqay he brought about, 
it good illustration in point is given by Mr. 
€ti «t or it was one Scott, ©me* 

cited in 1833, atSedburg, for murder. “It is 
•fated In his life, that,some years before die fatal 
mmi t be bad dreamed that he had committed a 
murder, and ww» greatly impressed with the 
wa He frequently spoke or it, and recurred 
to, it as something ominous, till at last it was re¬ 
fined, The organ of Dertructicmeu was large 
tn bn Ilif iiiIIL, and so active that he was an enthu¬ 
siast in poaching, and prone to outrage and vio- 
loice in hk tmhitual conduct. This activity of 
the organ might take place during sleep, and 
uien it would inspire his mind with destructive 
faelingB, and the dream of murder would he the 
consequence. From the great natural strength 
« the propensity, he probably may have felt, 
when awake, an inward tendency to this crime; 
and, joining this and the dream together, we can 
easily account for the strong impression left by 
latter on his miod."t 

One method in wh ich death may appear to be 

* M Of late it has been said and published, that the 
unfortunate nobleman had previously determined to 
take poison, sod of course, bad it in hts own power 
to ascertain the execution of the prediction. It waa, 
no doubt lingular, that a man, who meditated his exit 
from the world, rfiould have choosen to play such a 
frfck upon his friends. Bat it is still more credible 
t whimsical man should do so wild a thing, than 
fbsta messenger should be sent from the dead, to tell 
ahbettmesat what precise hour he should expire." 
letters on DcmmeUg* p. 361. 
tCo«faa>a 8ysteu of Phseoology, p. 511, 3d edit. 


foretold is. by the accession of frightfal visions 
immediately before the fatal illness. This, how* 
ever, goes for nothing in the way of argument, 
for it was the state of the system shortly before 
the attack of disease which induced such dreams* 
According to Silitnaches, the epidemic fever 
which prCTailed at Home was ushered in by at¬ 
tacks of nightmare; and Sylvius Deleboe, who 
describes the epidemic which raged at Leyden 
in 1669 states, that previous to each paroxysm 
of the fever, the patient fell asleep, and suffered 
a severe attack of nightmare. The vulgar be¬ 
lief, therefore, that unpleasant dreams are omi¬ 
nous death, is not destitute of foundation; but 
the cause why they should be so is perfectly 
natural. It is the incipient disease which pro¬ 
duces the dreams, and the fatal event which 
often follows, is a natural consequence of that 
disease. 

It is undoubtedly owing to the faculty posses¬ 
sed by sleep, of renewing long-forgotten ideas, 
that persons have had important facts communi¬ 
cated to them in dreams. There have been in¬ 
stances, for example, where valuable docu¬ 
ments, sums of money, Ac., have been conceal 
ed, and where either the person who secreted 
them, or he who had the place of their conceal¬ 
ment communicated to him, may have forgotten 
every thing therewith connected. He may then 
torture his mind in vain, during the waking 
state, to recollect the event; anr it 
brought to his rememberance, at a a 

dream. In such cases, an apparition is gener- 
aJQy the medium through which jr 

mysterious knowledge is communicated, lne 
imagination conjures up some phantom that dis¬ 
closes the secret; which circumstance, proceed¬ 
ing, in reality, from a simple operation of the 
mind, is straightway converted into something 
supernatural, and invested with all the attri- 
bntes’of wonder and awe. When such spectral 
forms appear, and communicate some fact which 
turns out to he founded on truth, the person is 
not always aware that the whole occurred in m 
dream, but often fancies that be was broad 
awake when the apparition appeared to him 
and communicated the particular intelligence 
When we hear, therefore, of hidden treasures, 
wills, Ac., being disclosed in such a manner, wn 
are not always to scout the report as false. The 
spectre divulging the intelligence was certainly 
the mere chimera of the dreamer's brain, but 
the frets revealed, apparently by this phantom, 
may from the above circumstance, be substan¬ 
tially true. The following curious case is strik¬ 
ingly in point, and is given by Sir Walter Scott 
in ms notes to the new edition of “ The Anti- 

of Bow land, a gentleman of 
landed property in the Vale of Gala, was prose¬ 
cuted for a very considerable sum, the accumu¬ 
lated arrears of tiend, (or tithe.) for which be 
was said to be indebted to a noble family, the 
titulars (lay impreprietors of the tithes.) Mr. 
R—d was strongly impressed with the belief 
that his father had, by a form of process pecu¬ 
liar to the law of Scotland, purchased these 
lands from the titular, and, therefore, that the 
present prosecution was groundless, but after 
anindaatriotts sea r c h among his father's pa pegs, 
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an investigation of the public record!) and a | 
careful inquiry among all persons who had 
transacted law business for his father, no evi¬ 
dence could be recovered to support his defence* 
The period was now near at hand when he con¬ 
ceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, 
and he formed the determination to ride to Ed¬ 
inburgh next day, and make the best bargain 
he could in the way of compromise, lie went 
to bea with the resolution, and, with all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case floating upon his mind, 
Iiad a dream to the following purpose. His 
father, who had been many years dead, appear¬ 
ed to him, he thought, and asked him why he 
was disturbed in his mind. In dreams, men are 
not surprised at such apparations. Mr. R—d 
thought that he informed his father of the cause 
of his distress, adding, that the payment of a 
considerable sum of money was the more un¬ 
pleasant to him, because he had a strong con¬ 
sciousness that it was not due, though he was 


tiend8 9 for payment of which you are now prose¬ 
cuted. The papers relating to the transaction 
are in hands of Mr.-, a writer, (or attor¬ 

ney,) who is now retired from professional busi¬ 
ness, and resides at lnveresk, near Edinburgh. 
He was a person whom 1 employed on that oc¬ 
casion for a particular reason, but who never 
on any other occasion transacted business on 
my account. It is very possible,’ pursued the 
vis’’on that ‘that Mr.-may have forgot¬ 

ten amatter which is now of a very old date; 
but you may call it to his recollection by this 
token that when I came to pay his account, 
there was difficulty in getting change for a 
Portugal piece of gold, and we were forced to 
drink out the balance at a tavern.’ 

“ Mr. R-d awoke in the morning with all 

the words of the vision imprinted on his mind, 
and thought 4 worth white to walk across the 
country to lnveresk, instead of going straight to 
Edinburgh. When he came there, he waited 
on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a very 
oldman. Without saying anything of the vision, 
he inquired whether he remembered having 
conducted such a matter for bis diseased fath¬ 
er. The old gentleman could not at first bring 
the circumstance to his recollection, but on men¬ 
tion of the Portugal piece of gold, the whole re¬ 
turned upon his memory; he made an immedi¬ 
ate search for the papers, and recovered them 
—*eo that M. R —d carried to Edinburgh 
the documents necessary to gain the cause which 
be was on the verge of losing. 

“ The author has often heard this story told by 
Demons who had the best success to know the 
tbets, who were not likely themselves to be de¬ 
ceived, and were certainly incapable of decep¬ 
tion. He cannot, therefore, refuse to give it 
eredit, however extraordinary the circumstan¬ 
ces may appear. The circumstantial charac¬ 
ter of the information given in the dream, takes 
it out of the general class of impressions of the 
kind, which are occasioned by the fortuitous 
coincidence of actual events with oqr sleeping 
thoughts. On the other band, few will suppose 
that tbs laws of nature wore suspended, and a 


special communication from the dead to fit 
living permitted, for the purpose of saving Ml 
R——a a certain number of hundred poena 
The author’s theory is, that the dream was tolf 
the recapitulation of information which Mr. 
R—d had really received from his father while 
in life, but which at first he merely recalled sis 
general impression that the claim was settled. 
It is not uncommon for persons to recover, dn» 
ring sleep, the thread of ideas which they hm 
lost during their waking hours* It may he ad* 
ded. that this remarkable circumstance wit at¬ 
tended with bad consequences to Mr. R— A\ 
whose health and spirits were afterwards in- 
paired, by the attention which be thought bin* 
self obliged to pay to the visioosof tb 
This result is a melancholy proof of the ufeet 
sometimes produced by ignorance of natsnl 
laws. Had Mr. R—d been acquainted with the 
nature of the brain, and of the manner in which 
it ie affected in sleep, the circumstance shove 
related would have given him no annoyance. 
He would have traced the wholecbain of event* 
to their true source; but, being ignorant of thu, 
be became the victim of superstition, and m 
life was rendered miserable. 


From t hi JVew England JVeekly Review* 
STANZAS, 

On teeing • group of Girls kneeling in silent Prayer, 

Look—they are kneel inf—and each brow isoo~-ered 
With the white hands thit press them-and suave, 
Rests on their souls, as if above them hovered 
The Holy Spirit, visibly, to draw 
TV young affections of their guileless bosoms. 

The ardent hopes that burn within each breast. 

From earthly treasures, to those fadeless blossoms 
That wreath the bowersof everlasting rest! 

Still—still—as if each spirit held communion 
In silence whh its God!—or else bad flown 
Away from Barth to seek s closer union 
With him that sits upon that dazzling Throne 
Before which angels and archangels, bending. 

Offer perpetual worship!—while abroad 
Through Heaven's bright regions, bar|« with toicp 
blending, 

Four loud hosannahs to the uvnm ood! 

A bahnly breeze, with fragrance richly laden, . 

Comes as from Heaven, to greet those kneeling girl*. 
And. as it softly passes bv, each insidim 
Feels Its sir-angers dallying with her curia— 

Bnt feels it not. unless, perchanoe. her spint 
Deems it s whUper from another world, 

Which the pure-hearted shall alone mheiit. 

When Barth to utter nothing shall be hurled! 

Are they not beautiful?—nor noise, nor motion 
Is there—and yet those silent worshippers. 

Feel their hearts buniing with as pure devouoa 
As e'er was uttered—and the love that stirs 
Each humble spirit, is a flame from Heaven 
Lit on the altar of the human heart. 

Oh! bright will be the hope that shall be given 
To those pure girls—and theirs the “better part. 

Do they—the guileless—guiltless—whose exist?** 

Hath been a summer morning, cloudless bright. 

Do they, while gating in the forward distance 
On futflre scenes of joyance and delight, 

Fee) they have sins which need to be forgiven: 

That in God's mercy they alone can trust? 

If {fey need grace to fit their tools for Heaven 
Be my proud spirit humbled in the dust. ^ 1L 
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BUBBLES mox THE BtlTNNENfi OF NASSAU. 

One of the most entertaining books of the day is 
no* in the course of publication in Waldie’8 popular 
Select Circulating Library. It is entitled 14 Bubbles 
from the Bnmnens of Nassau,” and describes the 
society, manners and customs of the fashionable so¬ 
ciety at the Watering places of Germany, with a de- 
gcription of the country, the celebrated Seltzer Springs 
of Nassau, Sfc. It is said in the title, to be by “an 
old man,” who is thus represented blowing his bubbles: 


As 1 have stated, the pigs, generally speaking, 
proceed of their own accord; but shortly after 
they hare passed, there comes down our street, 
a little bareheaded, barefooted, stunted dab of a 
child, about eleven years old,—a Flibbertigibbet 
sort of creature, which in a drawing, one would 
express by a couple of Mots, tbe small one for 
Iter bead, the other for her body; while, stream* 
ing from the latter, there would be a long line 
ending in a flourish, to express tbe immense whip 
which the child carries in its band. This little 
goblin page, the whipper-in, attendant, or aid- 
de-camp of tbe pig-drnrer, facetiously called at 


Langeife-Sobwmlbach, the u 8c hwein -General ,* * 
is a being no one looks at, and who looks at no¬ 
body. Whether the Loft of Schwalbach are fall 
of strangers, or empty—whether tbe promenades 
are occupied by princes or peasants—whether 
the weather be good or bad, hot, or rainy, she 
apparently never stops to consider: upon such 
vague subjects,it is evident she never for a mo¬ 
ment has reflected. But such a pair of eyes, far 
a pig, have perhaps seldom beamed from human 
sockets! The little intelligent urchin knows 
every house from which* pig ought to have pro¬ 
ceeded; she can tell by the door being open or 
shut, and even by footmarks, whether the crea¬ 
ture has joined the herd, or whether, having 
overslept itself, it i9 still snoring in its stye—a 
single glance determines whether she shall pass 
| a yard or enter it; and if a pig, from indolence 
or greediness, be loitering on the road, the sting 


Major HeatL, the celebrated traveller, is said to be 
tbe author; the following account of the Schweio- 
Geoeral, or pig.keeper, of one of the villages, is surely 
in amusing sketch:— 

THE 9CHWEIII-OE2IERAL. 

Every morning at half-past five o’clock, I hear 
as 1 am dressing, the sudden blast of an immense 
long wooden born, from which always proceed 
the tame four notes. I have got quite accus¬ 
tomed to this wild reveille, and the vibration has 
scarcely subsided, it is still ringing among the 


of tne wasp cannot be sharper or more spiteful 
than tbe cut she gives it As soon as finishing 
with one street, tbe joins her general in the 
main road, the herd slowly proceed down the 
town. 
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ally to indulge in, vet one maymmU imagine, be ran alter wether; however, ia due tiae,fc | 
that such very lean hungry pigs nave not chum drove reached the ground widen was devoted lor I 
enough to lead them astray. that day’s exercise, the whole mountain ben| | 

Besides the little girl who brought mp the rear, thus taken in regular succession, 
the herd wasprev ede l by a boy about toorteen.’ .Th® Scbwein-general now baited, and fa , 
whose duty it was not to let the foremost, the pigs being no longer called upon to adnata, 
more enterprising, or in other wonfe, the most but being left.entirely to their own notional!* 
empty pig, advance too fast In the middle of came exceedingly anxious attentively to steer* 
the drove, surrounded like a shepherd by his to®®' _ „ . 

flock, slowly stalked the “ ScHwxiif-OEWERAL,” No wonder, poor reflecting creatures! dal 
a wan spectre-looking old man, warn outer they had come unwillingly to such a tprt-fe 
nearly so, by the arduous and every-day duty of J* 16 * 0 JPPfnred literally to be nothing for tint 
conducting, against their wills, a gang or exactly Jo eat but hot stones anddust; however, nakfa 
the most obstinate animals in creation. A single the best of the bargain, they all veiy vigprouah 
glanoe at his jaundiced, iU-naturad countenance, Jf* themselves to work. Looking up the hil 
was sufficient to satisfy one that his temper had they dexterously began to lift up w ith their modi 
been soured by the vexatious contrarieties and the largest of the loose stones, and then grubbing 
« untoward events” it had met with. In his left their ***** into the cool ground, I watched their 
hand beheld a staff to help himself onwards, proceedings for a very longtime. Their Unfit 
while round his right shoulder hung one of the ^ snouts seemed to be sensible of the quality 
most terrific whips that could possibly be coo- <* we *7 thing they touched; and thus, out of tie 
rtruotod. At the end of a short handle, turning apparently barren ground, they managed to ftf 
upon a swivel, there was a lash about nine feet “hree °* roots, to say nothing of worms, beettlri, 
lour, formed like the vertebra of a snake, each V a °y other travelling insects they met with 
Joint being an iron ring, which, decreasing in As.Awy slowly advanced working up Ibc hffl, 
•ice, was closely connected with its neighhonr the,r ««• "awt philosophically shading (ter 
1>V a hand of hard greasy leather. The pliabili- eyes from the hot sun, I could not help lathis 
<y, Ilia weight, and the force of this iron whip, boir little we appreciate the delicacy ot sen*, 
tendered it an argument which the obstinaoy ®f their senses, and the extreme acuteness rf 
Oven of the pig was unable to resist; yet, as the their instinct. 

old man proceeded down the town, be endeav- In this situation do the pigs remain every 

eared to speak kindly to the herd; and.as the morning for four boon, enjoying little else Ins 

bulk of them preceded him, jostling each other, air and exercise. At about nine (if Inn It, 

grumbling and grunting on their way,he'oo- they begin their march homewards, and netting 
easionally exclaimed, in a low, hollow, worn-out can form a greater contrast than their entiy in¬ 
tone of encouragement, “Nina! Anina!” (drawl- to their native town ions to their exit from it 
fag* of course, very long on the last syllable.) Tbeir eager anxiety to get to the dmner-tra# 

If any little savoury morsel caused a conten- that awaits them, is almost ungovernable; sad 
tion, stoppage, or constipation on the march, the they do sooner reach the first houses of the toes, 
oddfellow slowly unwound his dreadful whip, and than a sort of “ sanve qui peut n im 
If merely whining it round his bead, like read- place; away each then starts towards hit dub* 
fag the Riot Act, he generally succeeded in dis- domum: and it is really curious to stand sfflliii 
parsing the crowd; but if they neglected this watch how very quickly they canter by, grsedi- 
solemn warning,if their stomachs proved strong- )y grunting and snuffling, an if they could i meO 
or than tbeir judgements, and if the group of with their stomachs, as well ait their noses, Ik 
greedy pigs still continued to stagnate—“ An- savoury food which was awaiting them. 

»irr f” the old feHow exclaimed, and rushing At half-part four, the tame four notes of th» 
forwards, the lash whirling round his head, he same born are heard again; foe pigs once mars 
inflicted, with strength which no one could have aseemble-once more twnbtemr the botstsx* 
fisncied be possessed, a smack that seemed ab- on the mountain—once more remain there for 
•olutely to electrify the leader. As hghtmng four home—and in the evening once again («• 
shoots across the heavens, I observed the culprit turn to their styes. 

Jjjf forwards, and for many yards continuing to 
sidle towards the left, it was quite evident foal 
the thorn was still smarting in his side; and no 
wooder, poor fellow! for the blow be received 
would almost have cat a piece out of a c 

As soon as the herd got out of the town, they here of about a hundred and fifty, and for etch 
began gradually to ascend the rocky barren pig the poor old Sckwei»-general receives fort? 
mountain which appeared towering above them; xreutzers, (about 13d.) lor six months’ drilling of 
end then the labours of the Scowem-geneval each recruit. This income, therefore* is about 
«nd his staff became greater than ever; formas 20La year, out of which be is to pay the board, 
the animals from their solid column began to ex- lodging and clothing, of his two aids-de^amps; 
tend or deploy themselves into line, it was ne- ana when one considers how unremittingly this 
oessary constantly to ascend and descend iie poor fellow-creature has to contend with the 
slippery biH t in order to outflank them. “An- gross appetites, sulky tempers, and pig-beaded 
airr! ,r vociferated the old mao, striding after dispositions of the swinbh multitude, surely sot 
one of hh rebellious subjects; “ ArriffP’ in a even the most niggardly reformer, would wfa 
shrfll tooe of voice was re-echoed by the lad r ae to curtail his emoSunents. 


Such is the lifeof the piss, net only of Lange* 
Schwalbact^but of those ofevery village through¬ 
out a great part of Germany: every day of thfa 
existence, summer and winter,is spent in tbe 
manner 1 have described. The sauad cansatt 


ME MOOAB, 


TQB BKGi 

From the French. 

Not long since an old beggar, named James, was in 
the daily habit of placing himself at the principal gate 
of a church in Pans. His manners, tone and language, 
showed that he had received an education far superior 
to that which is the ordinary lot of poverty. Under 
hie rags, which were worn with certain dignity, shone 
a still living recollection of a more elevated condition. 
This beggar also enjoyed great authority among the 
paupers belonging to the parish. His kinanee6,his im¬ 
partiality in distributing alms among his fellow pau- 


mm well-merited respect. Yet his life and misfbrtu- 
ties were a complete mystery to his most intimate 
comrades, as well as to the persons attached to the pa- 
rich. Every morning for twenty-five years, he regularly 
came and sat down at the same place. People were so 
Kccustomcd to see him there, that he made^ as it were, 
part of the furniture of the porch; yet, none of his 
feSow-beggara could relate the least particular of his 
life. 

Only one thing was known, James never set his foot 

in the church, and yet he was catholic. At the time 
of' the religious services, when the sacred dome re. 
sounded with hymns of devotion, when the incense, 
winding above the altar, with .the vows of the faithful 
towards heaven, when the grave and melodious sound 
of tin organ swelled the solemn chorus of the assem- 
Moil Christians, the beggar felt himself impelled totnin- 
(hlm prayers with those of the church; with an eager 
1 t contemplated from withouLtne 

of God presented. The 
ipaiiliiiii!: reflection of the light through the gothic 
j'mdowg, the shade of the pillars, which had stood 
here for ages, lllk e a symbol of the eternity of religion, 
the profound cha iiiiiii attached to the gloomy aspect of 
the churcte every thing inspired the beggar with in- 
mkmtary admiration. Tears were sometimes per- 
oerred to trickle down his wrinkled face; some great 
misfortune, or some profound remorse seemed to 
JfHate his soul In the primitive times of the church, 
i« might have been taken for a great criminal con- 
iennied to banish himself from the assembly of the 
■ifofol, and to poos, like a shade,, through the midst of 
toe tiring. 

A clergyman repaired every day to that church to 
nebnte mass. Descended from one of the most an. 

families in France, possessed of antramensefor- 
jaw, be found a joy in bestowing abundant alms.— 
Ine begpr had become the ofcract of a sort of affec- 
***** and every morning the Abbe Paulin de Saint 

' -accompanied with benevolent words his cha- 

'% which had become a daily income. 

One day James did not appear at the usual hour, 
me Abbe Paulin, desirous of not losing this opportu- 
uty for his charity, sought the dwelling of the beggar, 
m found the old man tying sick on a couch. The 
yes of the clergyman were smitten with the luxury 
tud the miaeiy which appeared in the furniture of that 
abitatwo. A magnificent gold watch was suspended 
the miserable bolster; two pictures, richly framed, 
|ja covered with crape, were maced on a white-wash- 
d waH; a crucifix cn ivory of beautiful workmanship, 
2* ranging at the feet of the sick man; an antique 
w chair, with gothic carvings, and among a few worn 
w books lav a mass book, with silver clasps all the 
binder of the furniture announced frightful raise- 
y ‘ Thepreseooe of the priest revived the old mao, 
with an accent fell of gratitude, (he latter cried 

“M. Abbe, you aw then kind enough to remember! 
n unhappy marjT* 

“My friend,” reeptied M. Paukn, “a priest forgets 


none hot die happy ones, I come to inquire whether 
yon want any Mirtmnce.” 

“I want nothing," answered the beggar, “my death 
is approaching; my conscience alone is not quiet." 

“Youi conscience! have you any great fault to ex¬ 
piate?" 

“A crime, an enormous erim* a crime for which my 
whole life has been a cruel and useless expiation; a 
crime, beyond pardon!" 

“A crane beyond pardon! there does not exist 
any! The (Jivine mercy is greater than all the crimes 

of man." 

“But a criminal, polluted with the most horrible 
crime, what has he to hope lor? Pardon? There is 

none for me.” 

“ Y es, there is,” cried oat the priest with enthusiasm; 
“to doubt it would be a more horrible blasphemy than 
your very crime itself. Religion stretches out her 
arms to repentance. James, ifyour repentance is sin¬ 
cere implore the divine goodness; it will not abandon 
you. Make your confession." 

Thereupon the priest uncovered himself, and after 
pronouncing the sublime words, which open to the 
penitent the gates of heaven, he listened to the beg¬ 
gar. 

“Hie son of a poor fanner, honoured with the af¬ 
fection of a family of high rank, whose lands my lath¬ 
er cultivated, I was from my infancy welcomed at tint 
castle of my masters. Destined to be a vabrUd6-cham> 
bre to the heir of the family, the education they gave 
roe, my rapid progress in study, and the benevolence 
of my masters, changed my condition; 1 was n»i*«i to 
the rank of a secretory. 1 was just turniHl of twenty 
fiveyears of age, when the revolution first broke out 
in France; my mind was easily seduced by reading the 
newspapers or that period; mg ambition made me iiiiiii 
of my precarious situation.. I eoneeived the project 
of abandoning for the camp the eastle which had beeo 
the asylum of my youth. Had 1 followed that first 
impulse, ingratitude would have mved me from a 
crime! The fury of the revolutionist soon spread 
through the provinces; my martens, fearing (o be nr- 
rested in their castle, dismissed all their servants. A 
sum of money was realized in haste, and selecting from 
atnong their rich furniture a few articles, precious 
for family recollections, they went to Paris to seek, 
an asylum in the crowd, ana find repose in the ob¬ 
scurity of their dwelling. I followed them, as m ohild 
of the house. Terror reigned uncontrolled through¬ 
out France, and nobody knew the place of conceal¬ 
ment of mv masters. Inscribed on the list of emi¬ 
grants, confiscation had soon devoured their property; 
but it was nothing to them, for they were together, 
tranquil and unknown. Animated by a lively faith 
in Province, they lived in the expectation of better 
tinMb vain hose! the only person who could reveal 
their retreat, and snatch them from their asylum, had 
the baseness to denounce them.—This informer is my- 
self The fether, the Bother, four daughters, angels in 
beauty and maooeaoe, and a young boy, of ten yean 
of age. were thrown together into a dungeon, and de- 
livered up to the horrors of captivity. Their trial 
cqtnmaace d. 

Tbs most frivuloospretences were then sufficiectto 
condemn the innocent; yet the public accuser could 
hardly find one motive for pro se c ution against that 
noble snd virtuous fondly. A man was found, who wan 
the confident of their secrets and their most intimate 
thoughts; he magnified the most simple circumstances 
of their li n m into guilt and invented the frivolous 
crime of conspiracy. This calumniator, this false wit* 
mm I am he. The feral sentence of death was passed 
upon the whofefemity, except dm young son an unhapt 
py orphan, ctoadaed to weep the loss of alibis kindred, 
and to curse his aseasmi, if be ever knew him. Resign¬ 
ed, ami fading emofetfon m Mr virtues* that onlor* 



tm nma land. 


tvMle family expacted death in prion. A mistake 
took place in ibe order ot (be executions. The day 
appointed for theirs, peaeed over, and if nobody had 
meddled with it. they would have escaped the scaf¬ 
fold, it being the eve of the ninth ot Thenmdor. 

A man, impatient to enrich himself with their spoils, 
repaired to the revolutionary tribunal, c au sed the error 
to be rectified: his seal was rewarded with a diploma 
of civiam* The order for their execution was deliver¬ 
ed immediately, and on that very evening the frightful 
justice of Uieeetimes had its course. The wicked in* 
former, I am he. At the close of ibe day, by torch 
light, the fatal cart transported that family to death!— 
The father, with the impress of profound sorrow on 
his brow, pressed in his arms bis two youngest daugh¬ 
ters: the mother a heroic and christian-like woman, 
did the same with the two eldest; and all mingling 
their recollections, their tears and their hopes, were re¬ 
peating the funeral prayers. r ITiey did not even once 
utter the name of their assassin. And it was late, the 
execution. Little accustomed to the horrible work, 
the valet, on the way, begged the asastance of a pea. 
aer-by. The latter consented to help him in bis igno¬ 
ble function. This man, is myself. The reward of 
so many crimes was a sum of three thousand francs in 
gold; and the precious articles, still deposited here 
•round me are the witnesses ot my guilt. 

After I had committed this crime, I tried to bury 
the recollection of it in debauchery; the gold obtained 
lif my tnfitmous conduct was hardly spent, when re- 
morse took possession of my soul. No project, so en¬ 
terprise, no labour of mine, was crowned with suc¬ 
cess I became poor and infirm. Charity allowed me 
a privileged place at the gate of the church, * where 
I nave passed so many years. The remembrance of 
my crime wati! overwhelming; so poignant, that, 
of divira jgoodneaa, ±'trever dared implore 
tliii i!' i iiiiiM ill ■ t in 11 in ini re% 3 m), nor enter the church. The 
aims I received, yours especially, Mr. Abbe, aided me 
thin hoard at sum equal to that I stole from my former 
masters: here it ». The objects of luxury which you 
remark in nay room, this watch, this crucifix, this 
book, these veiled portraits, were taken from my vio- 
ttme. Oh! how long and profound has my repentance 
been, but bow powerless! Jill. Abbe, do you believe I 
can hope pardon from God V* 

“My son.” replied the Abbe, “your crime, no doubt 
is frightful: the circumstances of it are atrocious. 
Orphans, who were deprived of their parents by the 
revolution, understand better than any one else, all 
the bitterness of the anguish suffered by your victims! 
A whole life passed in tears, is not too much for the 
expiation of such a crime. Yet the treasures of 
divine mercy are immense. Retying on your repen¬ 
tance, and full of confidence in the inexhaustable good¬ 
ness of God, I think I can assure you of his pardon.” 

The priest then rose up. T\te beggar, as if animated 
by a new life, got out of bed and knelt down. The 
Abbe Paulin de Saint C. was going to pronounce the 
powerful words which bind or loosen the sins of i. 
when the beggar cried out: 

“Father, wait! before I receive God’s pardon, let me 
get rid of the fruit of my crimes. Take these ob¬ 
jects, sell them, distribute the price to tbs poor.”— 
In bis hasty movements, the beggar snatched away 
the crape which covered the two pictures. “Behold!” 
Slid he*—“behold the august images of my masters!” 

At the right, the Abbs Paulin de Ssdnt C. let these 
words escape.*—“My father! my mother!" 

Immediately, the remembrance of that horrible cat¬ 
astrophe, the p r es e n ce of the aasasrin, the sight of 
those objects, seized upon the soul of the priest, and 
yielding to an unexpected emotion, to M own a 
chair. His head leaning on his hands, he shad 
ant tears; a deep wound had opeoed afaafc m his heart. 

• The beggar, ovsrpowesed, not riming to I op hie 


looks on the son of his masters, on the terrible tad» 
gry judge, who owed him vengeance rather tbutps. 
don, rolled himself at his feet, bedewed them rid 
tears, and repeated in a tone of despair— '■My nano! 
mymaster!” 

The priest endeavored, without looking at him, to 
check his grief. The bagger cried out: 

“Yea, I am an assassin, a monster, an infamon 
wretch! M. Abbe dispose of my life! Whatmuat I do 
to avenge you?” 

“Avenge me!” replied the priest, recalled to fariwlf 
by these words—“avenge me, unhappy man!” 

“Was 1 not then right in saying tb&t my crime m 
beyond pardon? I knew it well, that religion itrif 
would repulse me. Repentance will avail notfarig to 
a crimnal of so deep a dye; there is no foignmem far 
me— no more pardon—no forgiveness?” 

These last words, pronounced with a terrible te> 
cent, reached to the soul of the priest, his mtoinn ud 
his duties. The struggle between filial grief and the 
exercise of bis sacrea functions ceased immediatrir> 
Human weakness had for a moment claimed the tan 
ol the saddened son. Religion then stirred the aoolflf 
the servant of God. The priest took hold of the on- 
cifix, his paternal inheritance, which had fallen hto 
the hands of this unhappy man, and presenting it tt 
the beggar, to said, in the strong accents of emtonc 

“Christian, is your repentance sincere?” 

“Yes.” 

“fe your crime the direct of profound horror?" 

“Our God, immolated on this erwja by men, gntfi 
youpardon! Finish your confession.” 

Then the priest, with one hand uplifted over the b* 
gar* holding in the other the sign of our redanptka, 
bade the divine mercy descend on the ansa rein of 
whole family! 

With his face against the earth, line beggar IBM- 
immovable at the priest’s feet. The latter stretched on 

his hand to raise him up—to waa no more!-.■If. F. 

Mirror. 


THE BETTER LAND. 


JIT MRS. USMANS. 

“I hear thee speak of the better land,, 

Thou callest its children a happy bund; 

Mothers! oh where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we seek it, and weep no more! 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire flies glance through the myitis boqgM" 
—“Not there, not there, my child!” 

“Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 

A_1 -U. -- j '_1„ __!_>--<» 


Or, midst the green Islands of glittering sees, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the nch hues of all glorious things? 
—“Not there, not there, my child?” 


“Is it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold?— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And diamonds light up the secret mint, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral straw? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
—Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy. 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs ot joy? 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrows and death may not enter there: 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Far beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
-dt is there, it is there, ray cmJd!” 



THE SGTJL IN PUR6AT0RT. 


ftoim Bdwer’a New Work, the Pilgrims of foe Rh®®. 
THE SOUL IN PURGATORY; 

OE, LOTS mUHMGSR THAN DEATH. 

The angels strung their harpe in Heaven, and their 
mute went up like a stream of odours to the pavilions 
of the Most High. But the harp of SeraUm was 
sweeter than that of his fellows, and the voice of the 
nmsible One (for the angels themselves know not 
the glories of Jehovah—only far in the depths of Hea¬ 
ven, they see one Unsleeping Eye watching for ever 
over creation) was heard, saving, 

“Ask a gift for the love that bums upon thy song, 
tad it shall be given thaa” 

And Serafim answered— 

“There are in that place which men call Purgatory, 
and which is the escape from Hell, but the painful 
Porch of Heaven, many souls that adore Thee, and 
vet are punished justly for their sins: grant me the 
boon to visit them at tnnea, and solaoe their suffering 
by the hymns of the harp that is consecrated to Thee!” 
And ti e voice answered— 

“Thy prayer » heard, oh gentlest of the angels; and 
it «wc«b good to him who chastises, hut from love^- 
Gt! Thou hast thy will/’ 

*nien the angel sang the praises of God, and when 
the in mg was done, he rose from his asnre throne at 
the right hand of Gabriel, and spreading bis rainbow 
wings, he flew to that melancholy orb which, nearest 
to earth, echoes with the shrieks of souls, that by tor- 
iiiiain In m 1 i mu i pare. Thera the unhappy ones see from' 
afar the bright courts they are hereafter to obtain, and 
the shapes of glorious beings, who. fresh from the 
Fou y, walk amid the gardens of 

Paradise, and feel that their happiness hath no mor¬ 
row; and this thought consoles amid their torments, 
i tn ■ durance between Purgatory and 

HelL 

Thm the angel folded his wings, and entering the 
(■IP gates, down upon a blasted rock, and struck 
and a peace Hot over the wretched; the 

iidv ceased to torture, and the victim to wail. As 
deep to the mourners of earth-was the song of the an¬ 
gel to the souls of the purifying star, one only voice 

iiiiilii III the general dlmas seemed not lulled by the an- 
el; it was the voice of a woman, and it continued to 

cryout with a aharp cry— 

^Oh, Adcnheiro—Adenheim, mourn not for the 
loot!" 

The angel struck chord after chord, till his most 
skilful melodtea were exhausted, bat still the sweetest 
harp of the angel choir, cried out— 

“Oh, A de nheim— Adenheim, mourn not for the 
loot!” 

Then Serafim’s interest was aroused, and approach¬ 
ing the spot whence the voice came, he saw the spirit 
ofa young and beautiful girl chained to a rock, and 
the demons fying idly by. And Serafim said to the de¬ 
mons, 'Doth the song full ye thus to rest?* 

And they answered, 'Her care for another is bitterer 
than all our torments; therefore are we idle.’ 

Then the angel approached the spirit, and said, in a 
voice which stilled her cry—for in what state do we 
outlive sympathy? ‘Wherefoia/ph daughter of earth, 
wherefore wailest thou with the same plaintive wail? 
and why doth the harp that soothes the most guilty of 
dweompanionsfoilin its melody with thee?’ 

•Oh! radiant stranger,' answered the poor spirit, 
*thon speakest to one who on earth loved God’s crea¬ 
ture more than God; therefore is she thus justly sen¬ 
tenced* But I know that my poor Adenheim mourns 
ceaselessly for me, and the thought of his sorrow is 
more intolerable to me than all the demons can in¬ 
flict*’ 

‘And how knowest thou that he laments thee?’ ask¬ 
ed the angel 


eoeuss 1 know with what agony I should have 
monmed for Atm,’ replied the spirit, simply. 

The Divine nature of the angel was touched; for 
love » toe nature of the sons ofheaven. 'And bow,’ 
to I minister to thy sorrow?* 

A trans p ort seemed to agitate the spirit, and she lift¬ 
ed iip her mist-like and impalpable arms, and cried: 

*Give me—oh, give me to return to earth but for 
one lute hour, that I may visit my Adenheim; and 
that, concealing from him my present sufferings, I 
may ootnfcrt him in his own.’ 

'Alas.” said the angel, turning away his eves, for 
angels may not weep in tbs sight of others, *1 could, 
indeed, grant thee this boon, but thou knowest not 
the penalty. For the souls in Puragtory may return 
to Earth, but heavy is the sentence that awaits their 
return. In a worn, for one hour on earth, thou must 
add a thousand yean to the tortures of thy coniine- 

'Is that all!’ cried the spirit; ‘willingly, then, wifi I 
brave the doom. 'Ah, surely they love not in heaven, 
or thou would* know, oh Celestial Visitant, that one 
hour of consolation to the one we love is worth a thou¬ 
sand thousand ages of torture to ourselves!—Let me 
comfort and convince my Adenheim; no matter what 
becomes of me.* 

Then the angel looked on high, and he mw in for 

distant regions, which in that ore none else could dis¬ 
cern. the rays that parted from the all-guarding 1 e; 
and heard the Voioc of the Eternal One, bidding him 
act as his pity whispered. He looked un the spirit, 
and her shadowy arms stretched pleadingly towards 
him : he uttered the word that looses (ho liiiri of foe 
gate of Purgatory ; and lo, the spirit had re-entered 
the human world 

It was night in the halls of foe Lord of Adenheim ; 
and he sat at the head of his glittering board ; loud 
and long was the laugh, and merry foe jest tliii 

ed round; and foe laugh and jest of the: Lord of Aden. 

heim were loader and merrier than a11 

And by his right side sat a beautiful tally: and ever 
and anon ha turned from others to whisper soft vows 
in her ear. 

‘And oh,* said tbs bright dame of Falkenbery,'fof 
words what ladye can believe; didst thou not utter 
the same oaths and promise foe same love to Ida, foe 
foir daughter of Loden; and now but three little 

months have closed upon her grave!” 

"By my balidom, quoth foe young Lord of Aden* 
heim, 'them dost thy beauty marveuous injustice^— 
Ida! Nay. thou mookast me; I love foe daughter of 
Loden! why, how then should I be worthy thee? A 
few gay words, a few passing smiles—behold all foe 
love Adenheim ever bore to Ida. Was it my fault if 
foe poor fool misconstrued such common courtesy? 
Nay, dearest lady, this heart is virgin to thee.” 

“And what!” said the lady of Falkenberg, as she 
suffered the arm of Adenheim to enoirole her slender 
waist, Midst thou not grieve for her lorn?” 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but in thy 
bright eyes I found ready consolation.' 

At this moment foe Lord of Adenheim thought he 
heard & deep sigh behind him: he turned, but saw 
nothing, save a night mist that gradually faded away, 
ar -turned in foe distance. Where was the neces- 
mtf for Ida to reveal herself? 

* • • • * 

“And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy 
lover?” said Seralim, as the spirit of foe wronged Ida 
returned to Purgatory. 

“IXd the demons recommence their torture,” was 
poo? Ida's antwer. 

“And was it for this that then hast added a thousand 
yearn to thy doom?’ 

“Alas,” Answered Ida, “after foe single hour I hare 
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endured on earth, there seema to be bat Uttfte terrible 
in a thouaand freu reart of Purgatory!”* 

“What! it the story end= - asked Gertrude* 

“Yea.” 

“Nay, surely the thosaand /ears were oot added to 
poor Ida's doom; and Seralim bora her back with 
aim to heaven?" 

“The legend saith no more. The writer was con¬ 
tented to show us the perpetuity of woman's love—" 

“And its reward," added Vain. 

“It was not I who drew that last conclusion, Al¬ 
bert,” whispered Gertrude* 

From the Atlas and Constellation* 

COL. BOONE, THE BACKWOODSMAN. 

Who has not heard of Daniel Boon, the free and 
fearless hunter of the western wilds, ana the patriarch 
of Backwoods Rovers? A name identified with the 
history of Kentucky, and with the founders and bene* 
factors of our great Republic? A name that riiall live 
through all time and in every portion of the globe; in 
history, in seulptare, in eloquence and in song, and 
what» still more enduring, “in the hearts of his conn- 
Hymen!” Mr. Flint has lately .issued hia biography of 
kin! “interspersed with incidents in the early annals 
of the country," from which we make a selection that 
will not foil to interest our readers. 

Boon was bora near Philadelphia, in 1746, and w 
■I the rime referred to in our extract, at about his n 
iority. We must here premise that Boone's father with 
Im family had removed from Pennsylvania, and after 
travelling “ o f «r the hills and far away” for many a 
weary mile, they at length located themselves (about 
1765) in an unbroken forest at no great distance from 
the eastern slope of the Alleganies, in the vallies of 
itmndant, affording the embryo Leo- 
ther Stocking, Trapper, and Scout, a fine opportunity 
ocul ar habits, and for the devel- 
roaming, restless disposition so char- 
actonstic of his descenaents and of a large portion of 
the denizens of Yankee land. 

Our contemporary of the Tribune speaking of 
young Boone, nays, “at an early age we find nim 
roaming the vast forest at the south and west; now 
banting deer and other game for subsistence; now 
struggling in bloody conflict with a panther, a bear or 
a woO ; now watching in his rude cabin in momentary 
expectation of being attacked by the hostile red men 
with whom he ia surrounded; now a captive of the 
merciless savage: and now bound to the stake with 
111® bloody tomahawk raised over his head. Yet he 
appears, with all their dangers and privations, to have 
preferred the solitudes of the forests to the open coun¬ 
try with the comforts and luxuries of civilized life: for 
no sooner do we find that other emigrants are gather¬ 
ing around the spot where he has located himself 1 — 
that the smoke of other cabins is mingling with that 
of bis own, and that his clearing is to oe extended by 
the hands of other adventures, then we see him with 
his rifle upon his shoulder departing for the still untrod¬ 
den depths of the forest" 

Many adventures of the chivalrous backwoodsman 
are here depicted in Mr. Flint's happiest style, and 
will serve occasionally to give variety to our columns; 
we this week present Boone's encounter with his wife 
when “ shining a deerafter first giving some ac¬ 
count of his local habitation, the country, Ssc. which 
is in fine keeping with the singular character of tte 
enterprising emigrants. 

The country was well stocked with all kinds of i 

* This story is principally borrowed from a foreifii 
•oil. It seemed to the author worthy of being Omni- 
tarred to an English one, although he tears that much 
of its singular beauty in the original has been km by 
the way. 


and afforded fine range both for portae a i 
unring. These forests had, moreover, the chaimsof 
novelty; and the game had not learned to lev the 
rifles of the new settler. It need hardly be added that 
the spirit of Boone exulted in this hunter's new pa¬ 
radise. The father and the other sons settled down 
quietly to the severe labour of mak ing a farm, assign, 
ing to Daniel the occupation of his nfle, as aware it 
was the only one he could be induced to follow; aid 
probably from the experience, that in this way he 
could contribute more effectually to the establishment, 
than either of them in the pursuits of husbandry. 

Ad extensive farm was soon opened. The tableau 
always amply supplied with venison, and was the test 
of ample ana unostentatious hospitality. The pdtnei 
of the young hunter yielded all the money which 
such an establishment required, and the interval be¬ 
tween this removal and the coming age of youg 
Boone, was one of health, plenty, and privacy. 

But meanwhile this settlement began to expensive 
the pressure ofthat evil which Boone always couaii- 
erea the greatest annoyance ofKfe. The report of tw 
family's prosperity bad gone abroad. The young ha¬ 
ter's fame in his poarion, attracted other omagranlB to 
come and fix themselves in the vicinity. The smoke 
of new cabins and clearings went up to the sky. Hi 
baying of other dogs, and the crash of diatom falfaw 
trees Mean to be heard: and painful presentimentsih 
ready filled the bosom of young Boone,that this abode 
would shortly be more pressed upon the one he bed 
left. He was compelled, however, to admit, tint if 
such an order of things bring disadvantages, it has 
also its benefits. ■* 

A thriving farmer by the name of Bryan, had sealed 
at no great distance from Boone, by whose establim- 
ment the young hnnnter, at 
when other thoughts than those of the chase of wild 
game are sometimes apt to cross the mind, was ac¬ 
customed to pass. 

This farmer had cbo«e a moat beautiful spot iiiir iiiiiii 

residence. The farm oocipieil a apace of some hun¬ 
dred acres on a gentle eminence, crested with yai 

low poplar and laurels. Around it rolled ■ mountain 
stream. So beautiful was the position, so many it a ■ 
vantages, that young Boone uand to often pause in ad 
miration, on his way to the deeper wood* beyond the 
verge of human habitation. Who can say that the 
same dreary thoughts that inspired the pen of the elo¬ 
quent Rousseau, aid not occupy the mind of tine ymog 
hunter, as be passed this rural abode ? W© hop we 
shall not be suspected of a wish to offer a tale of ro¬ 
mance, as we relate, how the mighty hunter of irii 
beasts and men was himself aubbued, and that If the 
most timid and gentle of beings. We put down the 
facts as we find mem recorded, and oar caiwoenceffl 
quieted, by finding them perfectly natural to the time, 
place ana circumstances. 

Young Boone was one night engaged in afire hunk 
with a young friend. Their course led them to the 
deeply timbered bottom that skirted the stream which 
wound round this pleasant plantation. That the reader 
may have an idea of what sort of pursuit it was tut 
young Boone was engaged in, during an event so de¬ 
cisive of his future fortunes, we present a brief sketch 
of a night fire hunt. Two person# are indiapenrthje 
to it. The horseman that precedes, bears on ms 
shoulder what is called a fire pan, of blazing pine ko°j£ 
which cast a bright and flickering glare far throagn 
the forest. The second follows at some distance, 
with his rifle prepared for action. No spectacle is mow 
impressive than thispair of hunters, thus kindling the 
forest in a glare. The deer reposing quietly m » 
thicket, is awakened by the approaching cavalcade, 
ami rostesd. of flying from the portentous brillienoe, re¬ 
main* stupidly gazmg upon it, as if charmed to die 
spot. The animal ia betrayed to its doom oy m 
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i The cruel 
securing a fetal shot ia eaM in banter’s 
phrase, shining the eyes. 

The two young men reached a Comer of the farm¬ 
er’s field at an earl 7 hour in the evening* Young 
Boone gave the customary signal to hie mounted ca»- 
union preceding him, to stop, an indication that be 
had shined the eyes of a deer. Boone dismounted, 
and fastened his horse to a tree* Ascertaining that 
hie rifle was in order* be advanced cautiously behind a 
covert of bushes* to reach the right distance for a shot 
The deer is remarkable for the beauty of its eye when 
thus thmed. Tbs mild brilliance of the two orbe s 
distinctly visible* Whether warned by a preeenitment, 
or arrested by a palpitation, and strange feelings with¬ 
in, at noting a new e xpr e ssio n, in the blue and dewy 
lights that Beamed to his heart, we say not. But the 
unerring rifle, and a rustling told ban that the game 
had fleet Something whispoerf him it was not a dee?; 
and yet the fleet step, as the game bounded away, 
.nailpift easily be mistaken for that of the light-footed 
animal A second thought impelled him to pursue 
the rapidly retreating game; and he sprang away in 
the direction of the amxnd, leaving his companion to 
occupy himself as he might. The fugitive hod the ad¬ 
vantage of a considerable advance of him, and ap¬ 
parently a better knowledge of the localities of the 
pfece. .But die hunter w m perfect in all his field ex- 
erasea, -and. Kuroely lees fleet footed than a deer; and 
liiEt gained rapidly on the object of his pursuit, which 
advanced a little parallel with the field fence, and 
I tiiiiii it endowed with the utmost acoomptishment 
of gymnastics, cleared tfa» fence at a leap. The hnn- 
far,' embarraased 'with his rifle and accoutrements, I 
was driven to the slow and humiliating expedient of ] 
climb ing it But an outline of the form of the fo 
leeting through the shades in the direction oft___ 
bon had mistaken the species 

of gate. His heart throbbed from a hundred sensa- 
tiotHs; and among them in apprehension of the conse¬ 
quences that would have mulled from dischargi 
lids rifle, when lie had first shined those liquid blue 
era. Basing that the fleet gone made straight in the 
direction of the house, h® said to himself “I will see 
the pet deer In its ktrand be directed his steps to 
the same place. Half a score of dogs opened their 
taking upon him, as he approached the house, and ad¬ 
vertised ini master that a stranger was approaching. 
Haring Imbed the dogs, and learned the name of his 
visitant, he introducedhunto his family as the son of | 
their neighbour, Boone. 

Scarce had the first words of introduction been ut¬ 
tered before the opposite door opened; and a boy ap. 
parentiy seven, ana a girl of sixteen rushed in, panting 
tor breath and in seeming affright. 

"Sister went down to the river, and a painter chae* 
ed her, and rise is almost seared to death,** exclaimed 
the boy. The ruddy, flaxen-haired girl stood full in 
view of her terrible pursuer, leaning upon his rifle, and 
surveying her with the most eager admiration. "Re. 
btecca, this is young Boone, son of our neighbour,** 
was their laconic introduction. Both were young, 
beautiful, and at that period when the affections exer¬ 
cise their most energetic influence. The cireuasf 
ces of the introduction were favourable to the renfc, 
and the young hunter felt that eyes of the deaf had 
steed h» hotel as &tally as his rifle ahot had even 
the inxiooent deer of the thicket. She. too, when she 
saw the high, open, bold forehead: clear, keen, and 
yet gentle and affectionate eye—the firm front, and 
the visible sxprew of decision and fearfossneteof the 
hauler—when she interrupted a look which said as 
dntioctly as looks can say it, “how terrible it would 
have been to have fifed!” ahe can hardly be supposed 
to have regarded him with indifference. Nor can it 
be wondered at that she saw in him her te* ideal of 
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beauty. The inhabitantaef cities, who 
*ve m mansiene, and mad novels stored with unreal 
pseturee of life and the heart, are apt to imagine that 
, with all its golden illusion, is received exdnrive- 
ly for them. It is a most egregious intake. A 
model of ideal beauty and perfection is woven in al 
every youthful heart, of the brightest end most 
brilliant tnr««ds that compose the web of existence. 
It may not be said that this forest maiden was deeply 
and foolishly smitten at first sight All reasonabto 
time and space were granted to tne claims of maidenly 
modesty. As for Boone, he was incurably wounded 
by her, whose eyes he had shined, and as be was re¬ 
markable for the baefewoods attribute of never being 
beaten out of Ms track he ceased not to woo, until he 
gained the heart of Rebecca Bryan. In a word, he 
courlid herseceessfafly, and they were married. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
TO-. 

Whilst my poor bark its stormy way 
O’er life's dark sea is wending, 

Without one star's enlivening ray, 

Its gloomy course befriending; 

By adverse currents often swept. 

Far from the course its steering. 

Thy mem’ry o’er my soul has crept. 

Its drooping sadness cheering* 


Tis thus when struariing on his way, 

'Midst billows* wua commotion 
The sailor spies that welcome ray, 

Come beaming o'er the ocean; 

From where removed by howling storm. 

And braving every danger. 

The light-house rears its noble form, 

To guide the wearied stranger. 

Yes. thus, when sorrows dark, and wild, 

Within my breast are striving. 

And my worn soul of peace beguil’d. 

Has scarce a hope sunrivmg, 

TTsy memory like the light-house beam. 

Can break the dreary sadness. 

And o’er its darkness shed a gum. 

That lights K up to gladness! ariosto. 


STANZA. 

My hopes are like the azure clouds, 

Enveloped in the evening sky. 

Rapt in terror’s darkest shroud. 

And showered on the earth to die; 

Yet morning calls the clouds away. 

And evening** darkest mists shall flee,— 

But in sorrow’s dark array, 

Who shall drop a tear for me? 

My hopes are like the fragile bark. 

Whom terror’s raging billows save, 

But without the beacon's mark, 

To guide it o'er the roaring wave; 

But ah, When oceans storm’s have sped* 

Others bark shall stem the sea, 

But when every hope is fled. 

Who shall drop a tear for me? 

My bepesara like the witching dream. 
Fashioned on the feverish bed, 

Ere morning sends its cheering beam, 

Its visions and its scenes are fled; 

Yet life may view an other mom, 

And dreams shall other visions see,— 

But when every hope is gone. 

Who ahaU drops tear for me? a g. a. 





A 8CK8I Uf VIROUUA—JUGGLERS. 


A SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 

On a lovely morning toward* the close of Spring, I 
fond myself in a beautiful part of tbe Gn Valley of 
Virginia.—Spurred on by impatience, I beheld tbe atm 
rising in splendor and changing the blue tints o 
tope of the lofty Alleghany mountain* into streaks of 
the purest gold, and nature seemed to smile in the 
freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen miles, and 
a pleasant woodland ramble of about two, brought 
myself and companion to the meat Natural Bridge. 

Although I bad been anxiously looking forward to 
this time, and my mind had been considerably excited 
by expectation, yet I was not altogether prepared for 
toe visit. 11118 great work of nature is considered by 
many as tbe second great curiosity in our country, 
Niagara falls being the first. I do not expect to con. 
vey a very correct idea of this bridge, for no descrip- 
tion can do this. 

The natural bridge is entirely die work of God. It 
is of solid limestone, and connects two large moun¬ 
tains together by a most beautiful arch, over which 
there is a great wagon road. Its length from one 
mountitin to the other is nearly 80 feet, hs width about 
35, its thickness about 45, ana its perpendicular he*g!u 
over the water is not far from 3*20 fee A few bushes 
grow on its top by which a traveller may hold himself 
■ in he looks over. On each side of the scream, and 
near tbe tnidge, are rocks projecting ten or fifteen 
feet over the water, and from 300 to 300 from its sur¬ 
face, all of limestone. The visitor cannot give so good 
in description of the bridge ae he can of his feefengs at 
the time. He softly creeps out on a shaggy projecting 
rock, nix! looking down a chasm of from 40 to 60 feet 
wide, he sere nearly 300 feet below a wild stream fbam- 
ing and dashing against the rocks beneath, as if terri¬ 
fied at rocks above. The stream is called Cedar Creek. 
The visitor here sees trees of 70 feet under the arch, 
clown upon them, they appear like 
bushes of perhaps two or three feet in height. I saw 
several birds fly under the arch and they looked like 
insects. 1 threw a stone down and counted thirty 
four I ini il i mi b it reached tbe water. All hear of heights 
and depths, but they here see what is high and feel it 
lei be deep. The awful rocks present their everlast¬ 
ing bill iim nits, llie water murmurs and foams far be- 
low, and the two mountains rear their proud heads on 
each aide, separated by a channel of sublimity. Those 
who view the sun, the moon and the stars, and al¬ 
low that none but Ood could make them, will here 
be impressed that none but Almighty Ood could build 
a br ii Igc like this. 


The view of the bridge below, is as pleasing as tbe 
top is kwful—The arch from beneath would teem to 
he about two feet in thickness. Some idea of (^dis¬ 
tance from the top to the bottom may be formed from 
the feet, that as I stood on the bridge and my compan¬ 
ions beneath, neither of us could speak with sufficient 
loudness to be beard by the other. A man from either 
view does not appear more than four or five inches in 
heighth. 

As we stood under the beautiful arch we saw the 
place where visitors have often taken the pains to eo- 
grave their names upon the rock. Here Washington 
climbed twenty-five feet and carved his own name, 
where it still remains. Some wishing to imro 
tbeir names have engraved them deep and large, while 
others have tried to climb up and insert thee h in 
tbe book of ferae. 

A tew years since, a young man, being amfaMoua to 
place bis name above all others, came very near losing 
his life in the attempt. After much fetigue be climbed 
up as high as possible, but found that the person who 
had occupied his place, was taller than himself, and 
consequent ly had placed his name above bit i iut 

he was not thus to be discouraged. He optns a large 
jacknife, and in the soft limestone began to cm ■ 


ills hands and feet. With muck patinas mi RK- 
cultjr, he worked his way upwards, mad succeeds! m 
carving his name higher than the most ambiriow hi 
done before him. He could now triumph, but Us tri- 
uraph was short, for be was placed in such a renahna 
that it was impossible to descend unices be Ml tfoa 
the rugged rocks beneath him. 

There was no house near, from whence bis cow 
penions could get assistance. He could not long n- 
main in that condition, and, what was worse, his treads 
were too much frightened to do any thing tor his re¬ 
lief. They looked upon him as already dead, expect- 
mg every moment to see him precipitated t^oo the 
rocks below and dashed to pieces. Not so With hint, 
self. He determined to ascend. Acootd^ ^J W 

araTfeet, and gradualism 
bor. He exerts every muscle. His life was at stake, 
and all tbe terrors ofdeath rose before him. He dun 
not look downwards, lest bis head should become do¬ 
xy; and perhaps on this circumstance Ms life demtni 
ed. His companions stood on tbe top ol ths 
rock exhorting and encouraging bun. Ha 
strength was almost exhausted: out a bare pos¬ 
sibility of saving his life still remained, and hope, ths 
last friend of the distressed, had not forsaken him 
Hie course upwards was rather ofafiaaefe than pem- 
cGcubuv His moat critical moment bail now arrifei 
He had ascended considerably more than 300 fat, 
and had still farther to rise, when he felt fasmsei m 
growing weak. He thought of his friends andsl 
earthly joys, and he could not leave them. He thought 
of the grave and dared not meet if. file now, nab 
his last effort and succeeded. He (tad cut iiiiifi inif 
not fer from 300 feet from tbe water, in a centre el- 
most perpendicular; and in little lc 
his anxious companions reached him in pole _ from in 
top and drew bimuix They received him with shows 
ofjoy;but he himself was completely exhausted, la 
immediately feinted away on theqpot, end it 

was some tune before he hwim ii fii in f. 

It was interesting to see the path up these 9 mm 
rocks, and to follow in imagination this bold youth w 
he thus saved his life, Hi® name stands above ail dm 
resLa monument of hardihood, of rashness, and of follf- 

We stayed around this seat of grandeur four boo* 
but from my own feelings, I show! not have supposed 
over half an hour. There is a little cottage « 
built; here we were desired to write our names as via¬ 
tors to the bridge, in a large book kept for this «n 
pose. Two large volumes were nearfy filled already 
Having immortalised our names by enrolling them a 
this book, we slowly and silently retunmi to oar 
hones, wondering at this great work of nature? ana 
we could not but be filled with tstooiahroentst the 
arousing power of him who can clothe huasdt in 
wonder and terror, or throw around his works a man¬ 
tle of sublimity. 


JUGGLERS. 

From an article on tbe “Autobiography of tbe Em¬ 
peror Jahagueuir,” in tbe Quarterly Review. 

The anther makes a characteristic transition from 
the grave subject on which he had been just «W*§® 
to an account of tbe feasts of some Bengal jawg 
which cannot, he thinks, but be considered among w 
most surprising circumstances of the age. Tbe da 
icnprion of the operations of there men, is, ho wever, 
in itself by no means unworthy of attenrioB.inamno® 
as it shows tbe degree of perfection to which they oar- 
ried their various contrivances for deceiving the im¬ 
perial court. mtuuexr was so struck with smorn 
iahment at the wonders which they wrought, tnstas 
ascribes them without hesitation to eupernafttf* 
power. The jugglers were first desired to proosee 
upon the spot, from the seed, ten mulberry trem- - 
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Ttaf unroedmuiy sowed in separate places toad in 
the ground, and in a few minutes after a mulberry 
punt was aeen springing from each of the seeds, each 
plant, as it rose in the air, shooting for the leaves and 
i and yielding excellent fruit! In the 


branches, _ __ 

manner, and by a similar magical process, apple trees, 
mangoes, fig trees, almond ana walnut trees wen 
created, all producing fruit, which Jahauguehr assures 
ns was exquiste to the taste. This, howqver, he ob¬ 
serves was not all:— 

“Before the trees were removed, there appeared 
among the foliage birds of such surprising beauty, in 
colour and shape, and melody of song, as the world 
never saw before. At the close of the operation, the 
foliage, as in autumn, was seen to put on its variegated 
tints, and the trees gradually disappeared into the earth 
from which they had beecunade to raring. 

. Major Price states, that he has himself witnessed 
a m i l i r operations on the western aide of India, but 
that a sheet was employed to cover the process. “I 
have however,** he adds^no conception of the means 
If which they were accomplished, unless the jugglers 
had the tress about them, in every mate, from the seed¬ 
ing to the fruit.** 

The reader will be amused with the Emperor's nar- 
iii if < i of some more of these “specious miraelss.” 

“One night, and in the very middle of the night, when 
half this g»be was wrapped in darkness, one of these 


■pun hunarit *w if ily round several times, be took a sheet 
with which bet covered himself, and beneath the sheet 
drew.out a resplendent mirror, by the radiance of which 

a light so powerful was produced, as to have illumina- 
tod the hemisphere to «t incredible distance round; to 
■neb a distance indeed, that we have theuttestation of 
travellers to the feet, who declared, that on a particu- 
Iii night, the same night cm which the exhibition took 
p lac e, a nd at the distance of 'ten days' journey, they saw 
the atmosphere so powerfully 3taminated as to exceed 
the brightness of the brightest day they had ever seen. 

They placed in, my presence a large seething pot or 
ehaUma, and filling it partly with water, they threw 
into if eight of the smaller mauns of brick of rice; when 
without till) smallest ii|if| i Ik of fire, the chaldron forth- 
wiitii began to boil; in a little time they took off the hd, 
sod draw from it nearly a hundred platters taU, each 
with f stewed fowl at top!” 

Ilul finite feats of skill fell into insignificance when 
emmwued with the following extraordinary process:— 

“They produced a man whom they divided limb from 
fimb, actually severing his head from hisbody. They 
Mattered these mutilated members along the ground,' 
and in thin state they lay for some time. They then 
extended a sheet or curtain over the spot, and one of 
the men putting himself under the sheet, in a few min¬ 
utes came from below, followed by the individual sup¬ 
posed to have been cut into joints, in perfect health and 
oondition, and one might have safely sworn that he 
had never received a wound or injury whatever. 

This trick we can easily understand to have been 
performed by means not unlike thoee which are resor¬ 
ted to upon our stage, whenever it becomes necessary 
to hang, draw, and quarter pantaloon in the pantom¬ 
ime. If it be true, as Jahanguer relates, that bn jug¬ 
glers also in a moment covered a pond with a mantle 
of ice sufficiently strong to bear an elephant, the ma¬ 
chinery sent from England to India some time ago for 
freezing water must have been no novelty in that coun¬ 
try. We should much like to know Sir David Brew¬ 
ster's conjectures with respect to the following, which 
must have been optical deceptions, and in which we 
face a certain similarity to some of the stories so 
amusingly cleared up in the “Letters on Natural Ma- 
gfe." 

“They caused two tents to be set up, the one at a 
distance of a bow shot from the other, the doore or 


entrances being placed exactly opposite: they raised 
the not walls all around, and desired that it might be 
particularly ob§erved*that they were entirely empty. 
Then, fixing the tent walls to the ground, two of the 
d entered, one into each tent, none of the 
other men entering either of the tents. Thus prepa¬ 
red, they said they would undertake to bring out <ff 
the tents any animal we chose to mention, whether bud 
or beast, and set them in conflict with each other. 
Khaunae-Jahaun, with a smile of incredulity, required 
them to show us a battle between two ostriches. In a 
tew minutes two ostriches of the largest size issued, one 
from either tent, and attacked each other with such 
fary that the blood was seen streaming from their 
heads; they were at the same time so equally matched, 
that neither could get the better 1 of the other, and they 
wen therefore seperated by the men, and conveyed 
within the tents. In short they continued to produce 
from either tent whatever animal we choee to name 
and before our eyes set them to fight in the manner I 
have attempted to deecribe^and although I have ex¬ 
erted my Utmost invention to discover the secret of 
! the contrivance} it has been entirely without success.; 

“They were furnished with a bow and about fifty 
ate sbootnts d arrows. One of the seven men took the 
! bow m hand, and shooting fee arrow into the air, the 
shaft stood fixed at a considerable height; he shot a 
second arrow, which flew straight to the first, to which 
it became attached, and so with one of the remaining 
arrows, to the last of all, which strikuu; the sheaf, «©» 
pended in the air, the whole immediately broke* a- 
•undsr, and came at once to the earth. 

“They procured a chain 50 cubits in length, and in 
my presence threw one end of it towards the sky, 
where it remained, as if fastened to some hinge in the 
air. A dog was then brought forward and being placed 
at th e fewer end of the chain, instantly ran up and 
reaching the other end unoiediateiy disappeared in 
the air. In the same manner a hog, & panther, a licit! 
and a tiger, were alternately sent up the chain and all 
equally disappeared at the upper end of the chain. 

Attest they-took down the chain, and put it into a. 
bag, no one even discovering in what way the i Hi!fere 11 1 

animals were made to vanish into the air in the myste. 

nous manner above described. This I may venture to 
affirm was beyond measure strange and omprmm M 

Eaely Feugalitt.— In early childhood, you lay 
the foundation of poverty or riches, in the habits yon 
give your children. Teach them to save everything,— 
not for their own use, for that would make them self¬ 
ish—but for some use. Teach them to share every ■ 
thing with their playmates; but never allow them to 
destroy anything. I once visited a family where the 
most exact economy was observed; yet nothing was 
mean or uncomfortable. It is the character of true 
economy to be as comfortable with a little, as other* 
can be with much. In this family, when the fafber 
brought home a package, the older children would, of 
their own accord, put away the paper and twine neat¬ 
ly, instead of throwing them in the fire, or tearing 
ibiBi to pieces. If the little ones wanted a piece of 
twine to play scratch-cradle, or spin a top, there it 
was in readiness; and when they threw it upon the 
floor, the elder children had no need to be tola to put 
it again in its place.—j ? Vowt the Frugal Botiseto#*. 


Lord Byrest** Limes* foasd flu bis Bible* 
Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 

Oh ! happiest they of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force tne way; 

But better had they ne'er been bom. 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 



sap. bybb tss slow woak Lairs Tsaa. 



toad thee. Awl Cm - - pM al - - - so, Whose lit-tie eyes glow, like sparks of Ire, be*- 
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S«etMd Terse* 

Let darkness ne'er the cumber; 
What tho' the moon does slumber, 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light. 

Like tapers clear without number; 
Then, Julia, let me woo thee. 
Thus, thus, to come unto thee. 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silveiy feet. 

My thoughts FU then declare thee. 
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WIT AMP SEWTOEWf. 

"Th* ocvil to pat.”— This phrase doubtfc is origin¬ 
ated in a printing office, on some Saturday night** set. 
dement of weekly wages. “John,” gays the publisher 
to the book keeper, “now stands the cash account?” 
—“Small balance on band sir."—“Let's «§*,*• rejoins 
the publisher “ho w far will that go towards satisfying 
the hands?” John begins to fig:: ■ so 

much doe to Potkine—so much to Typus—eo much to 
Grabble— and so on, through a dozen dittos. The 


publisher stands aghast. “Here is not money enough, 
by a jug full."—“No sir—and besides, there is the devil 
to pay.--Nantucket Hq, 

Lot-banded Ptiir-A prisoner at the bar of the 
Mayor's Court, Philadelphia, being called on to plead 
an indictment for larceny, was told by the clerk to 
hold up his right hand. The man immediately held 
up bis felt hand. 4 Hold up your right baud,’ said the 
cleik. ‘Please your Honour,* said the culprit, stDl 
up * t ^ eaae y° nT Honour, I am 

Jon» upon Lawyers.— The English papers state 
that a certain member of the bar, remarkable for his 
nod face and irritable temperament, goes by the ap- 
propriate name of the “red precipitate.” A better joke 
tthan this however has been committed at the expense 


of ciiini of the gentlemen of the long robe remarkable 
for Ink high stature and at the same time vacant coon* 
tana llci linn femen christened “ The long vacation? * 

Another in New Hampshire, whose complexion indi- 
oated a more extensive practice at the bar of the Ho- 
tel than of the Court, was said by Judge V. to be a 
very deep red lawyer. 

Waia.-S ome humane persons has affixed printed 

handbills to the pomps, cautioning those wne are 
heated against drinking water. “Botheration,'* said 
an Irishman, “only look at that—one says, don’t 

drink ouy of the cratur, my darling, for it will be the 
death on ;pi; anither saya, don't drink any water, ho. 
nay, or you will be kilt out right. By the powers, I’ll 
bklx the whiskey and the water in equal parts, and 

chate both of 'em.” - N. YJStar. 

Grammatical Cowm tu cnoNv—A Fanner’s son. 

just returned from a boarding school, was asked “if 
he knew grammar?” “Oh yea, father!” said the pupil, 
“I know her very well— Groomer sits in the chair 
fe« asleep.” 

Conscientious Molly.—' “ Molly ” said a lady to her 
servant, who was not remarkable for her quickness 
of conception or general industry, “1 think you'll 
never set the Thames on fira” “ No. ma'am” was 
the reply: “1 should be very sorry to do any thing so 
wicked.” 

It is known to all who are acquainted with the early 
history of Kentucky, that the first emigrants settled in 
small squads, like the first settlement in all other iron, 
tier countries, for mutual defence. The order was, 
whenever an alarm was given all were to nm to that 
place. Early one morning the shouts and cries of a 
female were heard—all ran to the spot. When they 
arrived they saw a bear and a man engaged in combat. 
They had it hip and thigh, up and down, over ®od un¬ 
der, and the man^wife standing by and nafiooing^feii 


New PaovcaooitAL Seryictl—'‘D octher,* said n 
KShara tan fta he entered the office of a preetmomr n 
this city, Td be afther spahing a word to you m *r 
creL* 

“Speak on, oo one will hear you.” 

“Are you sure of thaL intirely? By roe sow!, in 
afraid to think I am, feet the botherin' 1 ctatnre should 
hear me.” 

“Who?” 

“Why who but Kathleen Mahoney to be mre^- 
Hwn't ehe bewitched intirely me body and sow!; the 
ewate murdherm huaeey? And isn't it meedf that 
can't alape for drameing of her, nor wake for the night, 
mare; that can't ate a maly paraty but of her coow 
nor taste a drop o* the cratur widoot wishing good 
luck to her ewate face!” 

“You love her then?” 

“You may my that! the blessed Saint Patrick nhw 
loved the howly church betber.” 

“You must marry her.” 

“O wouldn't I! W the unfiding creature wool to 
much as spake to Terence O'Flaherty, and that's ire 
self , yo ur honor.” 

Then she don't like you?” 

“Divil a bit, your honor, she spur-ms me worse nor 
St Patrick would blast a toad or a sarpmtT 1 

“Quit her then.” 

“I can't your honor. Havn’t I kept away from the 
cabin till the char-mis and wicked wits of the creme 
make me go back agen like a tomtit ixuo the inotifcif 
one of your ugly Yankee wrpenis, bad luck to the*!" 


suppressing a laugh, “this in a severe visitation, lit 

what am I to do?” 

“Docther,” in a whisper, “Docther, I’ll takevqrb* 
dily oath that Kathleen naa been puthin a somethin in 
dhrink to make me love her.” 

►VelL” 

“Can’t you be afther givinme a done to mix infer 
potheen to make her bewildered afther me, jfet as Pa 
craxy for her, your honor?” 

“No, Terence, but Fll give you a dose to cure fit 
of your love.” 

“Its not that exactly Fd have your honor. _ If Kith, 
feen loved Terence, and Terenot loved Kathleen, 
wouldn't we make a swale couple? and burin a hi 
a row now and thin, we'd agree intirely.” t 

“Ah, Terenoe, Terence^ its only wicked wirero 
that bewitch. I can't do that, but 1 c«n cun 
are so unlucky as to get in the dutches of the w 
You look sick. YouTi die to a certainty, if I don't re¬ 
move the spell” 

Poor Pat was in a quandary. 

“Ah well, Docther, jist fix me the artkml, beftfer 
live alone, than die with a witch; ohjnurtber! number 
Kathleenyou murdherm witch. Sc Patrick define me 
fromyouT* 

If Terence did not curse the Docther as well as Each* 
feen, when he had taken his panacea, the fealt m 
not in the recipe—Boston Gakucp, 

Interesting Faci^-A few yean ago, a very worthy 5 
laboring mucin this town, who had been so unfortunate < 
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. LONDON POLICE. 

MANSION HOUSE-SHAVING EXTRAOIL 
DINARY. 

A journeyman barber was brought before the Lord 
Mayor, on Saturday, charged with having, in a fit of 
drunkenness, threatened to assault and shave his mis- 
tress dry. 

The mistress, who keeps a shaving shop in Petticoat 
lane, stated that she employed two men besides the 
defendant to do the business of the shop, which had a 
very fair trade considering the general negligence of 
the neighborhood as to the growth of unnecessary hair. 
Unfortunately, the defendant's habits became offensive 
to the customers. She had expostulated with him 
frequently, for he was a skilful hand, but remonstrance 
was useless. The customers began to go to a rival 
establishment—and, to save herself from rain, she told 
him be must depart. This sentence at once introduced 
him to a gin shop: where he took so copiously to the 
“cream of the valley," that he besieged the shaving 
shop, and, to the terror of the neighbors, proceeded to 
the work, razor in hand, and swearing tnat he would 
shave hia mistress, without the merey of a taste of 
soap and water. 

The defendant—My Lord, it's all revenge. Misses 
has a grudge towards me. for she always putB me in 
the rough work, and Pm blest if my hand can stand it. 

The Lord Mayor—What do you call the rough 
work? I suppose you have to shave and cut hair as 
the other men dor 

The defendant—Like the other men! Lord bless 
you, your vorship, I've got for to shave all the Jews as 
comes to our shop out of mourning. (Laughter.) It's 
no joke <0 go over a pair of cheeks wot no steel's 
touched for three months. 

The mistress stated that those remarks were t libel 
upon her character, and calculated to do great injury 
to her shop. 

The defendant—Only let me have fair pky at a 
free, and I defy Barbarossa: but I’m hanged if I can 
make a hone’s tail as smooth as a yard of wdwet in 
a couple of minutes. (Laughter.) Besides, please 
you, my lord, if there's a blacksmith or a coal-heaver 
as wants his race to be goe’d over, why missus calls 
out to me. “Jack, clap your suds upon this face. 
(Laughter.) 

The Lord Mayor tried to reconcile the parties, 
but in vain. The defendant was discharged. He 
said he would try for employment at the other end of 
•be town. 

Remarkasle Coincidence. —During the Revolu¬ 
tion an artillery carriage among other munitions was 
captured at the surrenderof Gen. Burgoyne, in 1777./— 
This carriage together with a brass field piece taken by 
Gen. La Fayette in person ot the storming of a redoubt 
at York Town, in which memorable battle he bore a 
conspicuous part, are now at the Government Arsenal 
in Gibbonsvule. While Gen. La Fayette was on his 
tour through the United States in 1825, he called to 
visit the Government works opposite this city, and 
while the salute was being fired he recognised the 
identical cannon above mentioned, and is said to have 
instantly approached and embraced it as the compa¬ 
nion ot hia youth. Another link in this chain of coin¬ 
cidence, was added on Saturday last. The Gov¬ 
ernment order had been received the day before at the 
ArsenaL respecting the death of La Fayette, directing 
the half hour gun to be fired in honor of that great 
patriot. The order was executed with the same gun, 
which had figured so conspicuously in his early histo¬ 
ry. Theefiect upon those who heard the salute, with 
a knowledge of the historical coincidents connected 
with itmustnave been peculiarly affecting and melan¬ 
choly—-TYev Whig, 
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NEW YORK POLICE-LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS. 

John McLean, one of the gentlemen of the Press 
was brought up for getting drank on Sunday night, 
and further added to the enormity, by not getting so¬ 
ber before he was put to the bar. 

Mag.—Well McLean, how came you to get drunk 
on Sunday? 

McLean.—Bekase as yer honor pleases, I have no 
time to get drunk any other day. Bad luck to me, 
isn't Sunday a day of list: and its little rist 1 get any 
way, save when I am peaceably drunk, and then 1 
can neither walk nor work, ate or dhrink, nor think, 
and it's risted 1 am then, mtirely, according to scrip, 
ture; and if I'm right according to gospef sure I’m 
not wrong according to law. 

Mag.—Well, have you any money to pay your fine? 

John.—Divil a cent, sir; I worked seventeen hours 
a day all last week.in turning awheel for the printers, 
and I got but five dollars ana my liberty of a Saturday 
night. Tor the rason, they said, I didn't make quite a 
week's work. Bad luck to me (said he, bursting into a 
laugh,) but I'd like yer honor jist to have one spell at 
that wheel—you'd say it was the most pressing and 
roundabout business you ever took in hand. 

Mag.—I’ll take your word for it—you may go; for 
your absence may, perhaps, delay the publication of 
some of the journals. 

John.—Bad 'cess to me, but you're right—divil a 
paper could they get out at all without me. I see yer 
honor knows how to respect the liberty of the press. 
Good morning, and good many such to you.— Iran, 

An Iribh Watchman in London.—I t happened a 
few years since that a gentleman who is now living in 
Dablin was, with sonic of his companions, arresteaby 
a party of watchmen as they were making their way 
out of a tavern in London. The gentleman recognised 
in the voice of his captor the mellifluous tones th • 
characterise those who inhale their brogue upon t 
banks of the Lee. “You ore from Cork," said he 
the watchman. “ Why, then, you may say that, 
answered the watchman, 4t many is the fine day. whe. 

I was young and handsome, I worked in Mulligan* 
nursery there." 41 In Mulligan's nursery!” replied th 



gan!" exclaimed the captor, relaxing his hold; 44 the 
eon of Mr. Mulligan—by dad then Ill be bail, you’re 
Master George, that I have often heard was living in 
London." “indeed I am Master George Mulligan," 
sighed out the captive. 44 Why, then, Master George, 
the devil a bit of Pa t Daly will bring you to the watch- 
house this blessed night; but 1 must have a prisoner at 
all events.. Now," said he, grasping at an English 
gentleman who happened to he passing him on the 
pathway, “ now, Master George—run, you devil, down 
that lane with you.” Master George took the him, 
and, as he hunted off, he heard the watchman abusing 
the unconscious delinquent for resisting his arrest. 

What, you vagabone, would you be trying to be af¬ 
ter getting off from me that way? Come along peacea¬ 
bly, or IHknock you into smithereens .—Irish Mag. 

Magic of a name.— What romantic lady has not 
wept over the fate of Charlotte and Werter 7 The 
very name of Charlotte is replete with sentiment—but 

did curiosity ever prompt thee to ask the other 
of the heroine? Goethe, who wrote the 44 Sorrows of 
Werter," has revealed the secret in the memoire of 
his own Hfe. Her name was Bnff! Charlotte Buff! 
Here is an end to the romance ofit, and what a pup. 
py rter must have b^n^to blow out hfe brains for 
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muomm poetry. 


I’M HOT A # IHffOMB MAH. 
Well, I confess, I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow 
Would make me nod all womankind 
Such unkind women now; 

They need noL sure, as distant be 
As Java or Japan— 

Yet every Miss reminds me this— 

I*m not a single man! 

Once they made choice of my bass voice 
To share in each duet: 

So well I danced, I somehow chanced 
To stand in every set. 

They now declare I cannot sing, 

And dance in Bruin’s plan; 

Me draw! me paint! me any thing! 

I’m not a single man! 

One used to stitch a collar then, 

Another hemmed a frill: 

I had more purses netted then 
Than I could hope to fill. 

1 once could get a button on, 

But now 1 never can— 

My buttons then were bachelor's— 

I’m not a single man! 

Ok how they hated politics 
Thrust on me by papa; 

But now my chat—they all leave that 

To entertain mamma. 

Mamma, who praises her own eel( 
Instead of Jane or Ann, 

And lays her girls upon the shelf— 

I’m not a nog!© mm ! 

Ah me, how stntnge it is, {he change 
In parlour and m hall,— 

They treat me so, if I but go 
To make a morning calL 
111 It they had hair in papers once, 
lif Bolt up the stairs they ran. 
i' 1 They now sit still in dishabille— 
cjllin I'm not & single man! 

S Him Mary Bond was one so fond 
,,, Of Romans and of Greeks; 
c She daily sought my cabinet, 

To study my antiques. 

Well, now she doesn’t care a dumb 
For ancient pot or pan, 

Her taste at once is modernised— 

I’m not a single man! 

My spouse is full of homely life, 

And all that sort of thing; 

I go to balls without my wife, 

And never wear a ring: 

And yet each Miss to whom I come. 

As strange as Genghis Khan, 

Knows by some sign, 1 can’t divine, 

I'm not a single man! 

Go where I will, I hut intrude. 

I’m left in crowded rooms, 
like Zimmerman on Solitude, 

Or Hervey at his tombs. 

From head to heel they make me feel 
Of quite another dan f 
Compell’d to own, though left alone. 

I’m not msingie man f 

Tis hard to see how others fere, 

Whilst I rejected staud— 

Will no one take my arm becaoae 
They cannot have my hand 7 
Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to flindoetan. 


With me don’t care to mounts star— 

I’m not a single man! 

Some change, of course, should be in force. 
But, surely, not so much— 

There may be hands I may not squeeze. 

But must I never touch/ 

Must I forbear to hand a chair, 

And not pick up a fan 7 
But I have been myself picked up— 

Pm not a single man! 

I must confess, I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow, 

Would make me find all womankind 
Such unkind women now; 

I might be hash’d to death, or smash’d ; 

By Mr. Pickfotd’s van. 

Without, I fear, a single tear— 

I’m not a single man! 


A SCOT’S LUVE SANG. 

IT THE ATR1GK SBEnOEBD. 

Could this ill warld hae been contrived 
To stand without mischievous woman. 
How peacefu* bodies wad hae lived. 
Released free a* the ills me common! 

But once it ia the waefu’ case 
That maun hae this tearing motif. 

Why see a sweet bewitching face! 

—O had they no been male so bonny! 

I might hae wandered dale and wood. 

Brisk as the breese that whistles o’er Me. 
As careless as the roe-deere brood. 

As happy as the lands before me; 

I might nte screwed my timeiu' peg* 

Ana carolled mountain streams so gaily. 
Had we hot wanth a* the Mags 
Wi’ glossy ©en me dark an wily. 


I saw the danger, feared the dart, 

The smile, the air, and a* sue taking, 

Yet open laid my warelem bean, 

And gat the wound that keefiiti me waking. 

My harp waves on the willow green; 

O’ wild witch-notee it has nae ony, 

Sin’ e’er 1 saw that pawky Queen, 

Sae sweet, sae wicked, an 1 see bonny! 


CONJECTURES. 

A horse with his nose in a bag, 

Is probably thinking of com; 

A vestment reduced to a rag, 

Is likely enough t* have been worn; 
A sceptic, who boggles at doubts, 
May silently swallow a sin; 

And in politics, they who are ** outs,” 
May posaibly wish to get in. 


A lady, when dressing for church, 

May perhaps have a thought of this earth; 
A lover, when left in the lurch. 

With maudlin may bother your mirth; 

A lawyer who frowns at a fee. 

May be moved by some deeper pretence; 
And a man who is hanging, can be 
In a state of most painful suspense. 


on are JOHN GUISE. 

Here lies the body of Sir John Guwe— 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries; 
Where Lis aool w, and bow it feres, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares. 
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“To ikf thy mind's development—to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys—to ah and eee 
Almost thy very grovrth—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of otyecte—wonders yet to thee! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheat a parent's kits— 

This, it would seem, was not reserved for me! 

Yet this was in my natureas it is. 

I know not whatis there, yet something like to this." 


No. !••] PHILADELPHIA.—OCTOBER. [18*4. 


WFAICT. 

sv rasnaaicK a xokaid. 

Saoud your play and gladnem, 

Fair creatures! to recal 
Those dim refreshing memoriea 
On which no taint ean fall; 

A charm too, like the aunset 
On the young blossoq^s hoe, 

They fade amidst the waning home, 

And change must come o'er you. 

You can wake our early pleasures, 

When dream-like and unknown 
Life stretch'd beyond,—a glittering mom 
Before the dew has flown; 

You can give us back unsullied 
The phantawos of youth, 

When the sunshine from the bosom veil'd 
The ruggedneas of truth. 

Those visions soon are coded, 

For de ap er thoughts most fill 
The current of our after years, 

Yet we are loeera still; 

For with them goes the innocence 
1W own'd no evil thought. 

And knowledge, at that heavy prioe, 

Aha! is dearly bought. 

As those who in a tempest 
Ate doddering o’er the grave. 

When hope has almost ceased to nwa 
Their strivings with the wave. 

Discover some green island, 

Some calm sequester'd spot. 

Where tenor may be lull'd to net. 

And ocean's rage leapt; 
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Thus, O ye joyful children! 
Appears your radiant glee, 

A fairy land to which the soul 
From storm and cloud can flee. 
'Midst bitterness and discord 
Ye come like muric sweet; 

A sephyr from the balmy dawn, 
To check the noon-day heat 


STANZAS. 

•v mbs sasoosksv. 

Unto hist who hath loved at, and gave himself for 
•ad wadmd at from oar das, hi his owa blood.—Jim. 

How asm at toviDurf*-Ask the war 
That oa Ha wond r o as mhaaoa sped. 

Him* tr wiihUiit aW tW n a iifwnftwi. 

Wh: rdhis bead; 

He. who of earth doth seal the doom, 

Found in hor lowliest inn no boom ! 

Jadee'a mountain—lift your voice; 

With legends of the Saviour freight; 

Speak, fhvorid Olivet—so oft 
At midnight's prayerfbl vigil sought—- 
And Cedron'a brook, whom rippling wave 
Fieqaeot hie weary fhet did lave. 

How hath beloved us?—Aak the band 
That fled his woes with breathless haste—v* 
Ask the weak friend's denial tom. 

Scarce by hfa bitterest taara eflheed— 

Ask of the trakor*a kiss—and eee 
What iisua hath endued for thee. 


Ask ofGethsemme, whom dews 
Sbmnk from that moisture strangely red. 
Which in that anwaioh'd hour of pain. 

His agonising temples shed l 
The scotinfetbo thorn, whom umiah oore. 
Like the uasnswertng lamb, Hebore. 

How hath he brad im?—A sk the crma. 
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fflARIi HAHHOND. 

A TAL* OF REAL LIFE. 

tt Wk live in a world beset on all sides with mysteries 
a ad riddles.”—STRa.se. 

Wh at is the human mind ? It is an “ aura 
dirina particula,” says Ttoraca; 44 it is materi¬ 
al,” whispers Infidelity: 44 it is an essence,” re- 

g lies Religion: 44 1 declare,” says my Uncle To- 
y, 44 1 know nothing of the matter.” Now I am 
certain, and I will undertake to prove it this 
minute, that my Uncle Toby’s answer is the 
best, the wisest, and indeed the only sensible 
answer that can be given to the question by man, 
woman, or child. 

Sometime in the month of last November, I 
was sitting in the evening by myself, before the 

parlour fire, chewing the bitter cud of a vexed 
spirit That day a series of petty annoyances 

had given me the 44 hoi rors.’ 1 Twenty thousand 
devils, as* blue as indigo, had taken possession of 
my brain, and were scampering about,grinning 
and kicking up their heels, in utter de&ace of 
all the most approved exorcisms in such cases [ 
made and provided. 1 treated my disease first 
phlogisticafiy; that is to say, I drank a glass of 
brandy and water fcof, with sugar. Iw an 
iota the better. I treated it anti-phlogistically: 
that is to say, I took another glass co 
I got no better—but at last, reco 
Hahnemann’s theory of medicine— 44 Simiiiacum 
stmtlibus' 1 —or, as he calls it, his u of 

Horacepathics”—and the night being a miser¬ 
able, suicidal sort of night—a thick Tog having 
fallen, like a wet blanket, over that part of na¬ 
ture's face on which stands the city of London— 
and my friend Withering being a moat weari¬ 
some proser, and living at a distance of at least 
two miles—I resolved to give Dr. H 
system a trial, and treat my case homoepathi* 
cally. So seizing my hat and stick, with is air 
of a man who has taken his resolution, I trudged 
away through mud and mire, filth and fog, to my 
friend Withering's. 

I have said that a thick fog had fallen over 
that part of Nature’s face on which stands the 
city of London. This remark, I am sensible, 
exposes me to the inconvenience of being asked 
what part or particular feature of Nature’s 
face it is which the aforesaid city occupies. 
But in order to forestall any such inquiries, I 
do hereby openly acknowledge that I am whol¬ 
ly at a lose to answer them with any degree 
of certainty; but if I may be allowed to ven¬ 
ture a guess on so difficult a subject. I should 
•ay, it must certainly be the upper lip. For 
how otherwise is it possible to account for the 
dust, dirt, and dinginess with which London is 
eternally besmutteu ? But grant that it stands 
on the upper lip—and only suppose, further, 
that Dame Nature is, like most other ancient 
dames, a snuff-taker, and not a cleanly one, 
and the thing is explained at once— 'tis as plain 
as a pikestaff. Nay. by heavens! 44 it is much 
plainer,’— 44 'tis as plain,*' may it please your 
Grace of Wellington, 44 as the nose m your 
face." 

My friend Withering is a natural philoso¬ 
pher—by which I mean a philosopher natur¬ 


ally, and not by acquired habits. He knows 
that the great sum of human miaefy is made 
up by the continual addition of small items— 
that these items are the taxes which w© am 
called upon to pay to the King of Kmgt» for 
the protection which he affords us, and for the 
countless blessings be is continually showering 
down upon us. He knows, moreover, that, let 
us grumble as we will, pay them wc must —m 
my friend pays them cheerfully. He know*, 
too, that the sum of human happiness doe* not 
chiefly consist of high excitement iiiil xnouMfel- 
ary transports—but of the quiet enjoyment of 
things as they are—so my friend takes the 
worm as he finds it. Hi 
with a composed step —neither turning to the 
right to gallop after the wiil-wi’-the-whbpi 


with which the 
lights up the marshes ai 


devil, temptation, 

________ quagmires of life, 

nor is he frightened away to the left by the 
hobgoblins of fanatic ism—but holds on lii* way 
as nearly in a straight line as he can, content to 
gather by the way-side here a flower and there ^ 
t flower. . J / 

On the present occasion, however, I found my 
friend's equanimity thrown a little off its centre. 
On inquiring the cause of the musing dejection 
in which 1 found him absorbed,he addressed!* 
m follows| 
44 You must remember to have often beard me 
mention the name of a very old and dear Wwdi I 
who died some ten years ago. His name was | 
Hammond. When he died he was a widoww, 
and left behind him an only daughter. His lit¬ 
tle Maria was the apple of her poor father's eye. 
and on his death-bed he besought roe to kseo t 
parent’# watch over ber t till 1 saw her settled » 
life. After the feaernl of her father, Martavu 
sent to reside with a maiden aunt, and them 
after that event was conveyed to a respectable 
boarding-school of my own choosing. At u* 
school she almost immediately formed an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with a Miss Melton—•»*- 
teresting child of her own age, and the daughter 
of highly respectable parents. They became at 
once school-cronies. They walked always t<£ 
gether —sat always next each other at the dert 
and at the dining-table—slept together -—am 
each spent one half of the holidays at the heme 
of the other. During the whole time they re¬ 
mained together at schoohheir friendship tent 
was broken—but grew with their gKWtMJJ 
strengthened with their strength. At 
time arrived for Miss Melton o 1 
and the two friends were parted. Abmittwajj 
months after this, Miss Hammond also left n 
and returned to live with her mint, when m 
learnt that Mr. Melton had goo© to resaw® » 
distant part of the country. .*> 

44 Not very long after Miss Hammond 
school, her aunt feflinto a bad state of 
her medical attendants recommending tor * 
try a change of air, she went to reside « u* 

town of C-, taking of course her nwto** 

long with her. After having resided nereswj 
twelve months, she one day met in the 

leaning on the arm of a genUeman,heroMinjw 

Miss Melton-—now, however, no ton*** ™ 
Melton, but Mrs. Remington. She 
married, it seems, all parties happifr eos^ 
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fag, only m finr months previously, to Mr. Bom- be 44 carry this into Maria's bed-room.'** The 
fagton, who was an attorney (and a most excel- servant onridNim the thing as a mere 
lent manl in fall practice at the town of O—. drunken froMo or whim, did as she was order- 
The old friendship was of course renewed, and ed, and when she came down stairs mentioned 
from that time they were almost daily visitors at the oircitmstance, with a smile, to Miss Ham- 
each other's houses. It was about this time that mood. When Maria went Into her bed-room 
1 received a letter from Maria's aant, request- for the night, the first thins she saw was Fee¬ 
ing to see me. When 1 arrived, 1 found 1 hat i’b coat, spread out on toe back of a chair, 
been summoned by the old lady in order to con- 44 What a ridiculous fancy |" said she, and then 
suit with her as to the propriety of allowing Ma- without farther notice, proceeded to undress 
ria to accept the addresses of a young gentle- and get into bed. It appears, however, coo- 
man who had made pretensions to her band. I tinned my friend with a forced smile, that al- 
immediately set about making inquiries into his thbugfa she took no farther notice of (he coat, 
respectability, connexions, Ac., and found him either it or its owner was still uppermost in 
in all things an unexceptionable match. 1 do her mind; for she forgot to put out the light 
not mean to say that the young man was rep re- until she was in bed. As she rose again tor 
seated to me as an absolute saint; bnt all parties this purpose, the coat again caught her eye, 
agreed in speaking of him as an honourable and it now, for the first time occured to her, 
young man, of promising talents. Having sat- that certainly Fenton must have had some me- 
rafted myself thus far, and having seen ana con- tive in sending his coat into her room. She 
versed with him on the subject of bis pretensions sat upright in the bed for a minute or two 
to Maria, he was formally permitted to visit? with her eyes fated on it, musing and wonder- 

protegte as her accepted suitor; and I returned ing what that motive could be. Not being in¬ 
to town. This gentleman's name was Charles ble to frame, however, any satisfactory con* 
Fenton. All things seemed to 44 work together jecture, but still intent upon the subject, she 
for good.” I was delighted with my poor orphan’s once more lay down in bed, and once nawre 
prospects; and bad she not been an orphan, discovered that she had again wholly forgotten 
could i have congratulated my poor friend on the light When, however, she made this see¬ 
the approach mg happiness of nis only and be- ond discovery, she did not immediately get up 
loved daughter—we should have sfa our feet, at and rectify the error, but lay for some time 
the same moment, and shaken hands together on still pondering on the circumstance of the coat, 
the topmost step of human happiness. At length she suddenly started up, exclaiming 

44 Days, weeks, and months passed away, and to herself, 44 I'll lay my life Fenton has some 
our sky was still without a cloud. Fenton, bow- present, or perhaps a letter, in his coat-pock- 
ever, became importunate with Maria to name et for me; and has taken, in * tipsy fun, this 
the wedding day. which was at last fixed. It whimsical method of delivering it.” She got 
was to be the sixth Saturday after Mrs. Reming- out of bed and went straight to the chair on 
ton’s confinement, which was expected to take which hong the object that had so much pux- 
place in the course of the current month. This zeled her. She had no sooner come within 
was exacted by Maria in compliment to her reach of it, however, than she hesitated, and 
friend, in order that she might be present at the began to question the propriety of putting her 
ceremony. Maria was now almost constantly hand into another’s pocket. After a, little pause 
with Mrs. Remington, assisting her in the van- —whether it was that she felt assured it was 
ous little preparations for her approaching ac- sent there by its owner for that very purpose, 
oouchement; and frequently sleeping at her or whether it was the perfect innocence iiuiici 
house. On these occasions, Fenton of course simplicity of her intentions, or that she thought 
went also to see Maria. It was, in fact, her the whole affair altogether too ridiculous to oe 
friend’s house, at which Fenton bad first seen worth a moment’s serious reflection,or whether, 
Miss Hammond, for he had become acquainted continued my friend with another sad smile, 
with Remington, and bad visited him on the most it was curiosity—whatever it was, it soon over- 
friendly footing, almost from the time of his mar- came her scruples, and laughing to herself, 
riage. One evening while Maria was sitting at and putting her liand into one of the pockets 
work with Mrs. Remington—rather late in the she withdrew from it, not one merely, but sev- 
evening, for she intended to stay all night— Fen- eral letters, all with their seals broken. The 
ten knocked at the door. When he was admit- idea of reading these letters, merely because, 
ted into the parlor where the ladies sat, it was the seals being broken, she might do so un- 
instantly perceived that be had been drinking discovered, never even presented itself to the 
somewhat too freely. As this was, however, a delicate mind of Maria Hammond; but in look- 
circumstance of exceeding rare occurrence, and ing at them, oivs by one, in order to discover 
as he was always at such times well-tempered whether any of them were addressed to ber- 
and tractable, it occasioned no uneasiness in self, she was struck with the strange fact that 
Miss Hammond, bnt was only treated by hep as the subscriptions were all evidently in the 
a matter of good-humoured raillery. On this handwriting of her friend, Mrs. Remington, 
occasion Fenton was so much excited, that Mr. and ail addressed to Fenton. An indefinable 
Remington insisted on his staying where be was misgiving came over her, and almost made her 
all night; and soon .after supper be was prevail- sick. The shadow of some impending evil fell 
ed on to go to bed. As be was going up stairs, upon her, the frightfulnesa of which was only 

ibe maid following with a light, he suddenly —_ ^ ' ... - ., — ,, . .. ... 

stopped, and laughing as he did so. took off bis • Fact— however improbable it may appear in the 
coat and giving it to the servant, 44 Here,” said sequel. 
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so much the mere appalling, that aba had so dis¬ 
tinct notion of its nature and extent She 
longed to know the contents of the le t t ers ■ 
perhaps the whole happiness depended upon it 
—but she oonld not bring herselt to read them: 
it was a trying moment—ooe by cm ate re¬ 
turned them slowly to the pocket, her eve 
dwelling on the snpersoriptioo of each as she 
did so, till she came to the last she paused 
—orer and over again the poor girl read 
superscription—it was oerta inly her friend’s 
writing—it was impossible to doubt it; she 


looked on the other side of the letter—the Mai 
was quite broken—the paper was not even 
confined by haring ooe of its folds slipped with¬ 
in the other—she oonld ereo see, where the 
edges gaped, a little of the writing within. It 
was not in human nature to resist the tempta¬ 
tion—and, while her mind was in the act or re¬ 
iterating its condemnation of the deed, her 

r i, swimming in tears, were running over 
contents or the letter. Poor Maria ! she 
has not yet forgiven herself for that act of 
what she calls treachery, though so folly justi¬ 
fied by the event, as for as events can justify 
any act—“ but, indeed,” said Maria, weeping 
most piteously, when she told me the circum¬ 
stance, “indeed I could not help it.” 

M When she bad read the letter through, she 
let it fall to the door, and taking another from 
the pocket, (for her mind was now too for be¬ 
wildered to speculate on the nature of the act) 
she read tirnf also, and so on, till she had read 
kg down upon a chair by 
ttiii!)!: bed-side, she buried her face in the bed- 
clothes, and wept bitterly. The feeling which 
most oppressed her at that moment was not 
resentment, tint a muse of desolation. There 
was not ono of all those letters, which did not 
c««»to proofs of an improper intimacy be- ! 
tween the woman whom from her childhood she 
bad loved as her friend, and the man whose vows 
of afeetion had so often and so lately mingled 
with her own; and who was on the point of be¬ 
coming her husband. “ If these,” said she, “ in¬ 
jure and betray me, who will love and protect 
me?” At length, her mind haring recovered 
somewhat of its tone, she rose, refolded the let¬ 
ters, and returned them all, except one, to the 
pocket. She then got into bed to weep away 
the night In the morning, before the family 
had risen, she dressed herself, and merely tell¬ 
ing the serant she felt unwell, and that she was 
going home, left the house. To her aunt’s in¬ 
quiries she gave some evasive answer, for with a 
beautiftil feeling of compassion and forbearance 
towards her who had wronged her, but who ne¬ 
vertheless she felt she had wronged herself more, 
she bad already determined to make no disclos¬ 
ure till she had recovered from the peril® of her 
expected aocouchement; perhaps not then, un¬ 
less circumstances should compel her. In case 
Fenjon should call, she desired the servant to 
•ay, she was ill, and could not see him. This, 
indeed, was perfectly true; for the pom- girl 
was unable to leave her room for some days. 

“ In the course of the day, on the morning of 
9 which she left her friend’s bouse, Remington 
called to inquire after her. She saw him; but 
to all his inquiries she only answered with tears. 


and the reiterated ex pre ssion i “lea) fllud 
low-spirited, but shall soon be better.” liras 
sent for by her aunt, and pressed her to coosalt 
a physcian. but this she steadily and absohitak 
refused to do. Fenton never once called—sad 
it is evident that be, having missed one of tbs 
totters, guessed but too truly how matters stood. 
There was a young gentleman, whose name was 
Markham, who. being a friend of Remington 
and Fenton, bad often met Miss Hammond at 
the bouse of the first. One day this gentleman 
called, and requested to see Maruu He was ad¬ 
mitted. He had heard notiring of Maria’s iudb- 
position. and was wholly unconscious of its cause. 
After a little general conversation, he told ter 
that be had often wished to see her alone, sad 
that he had comeat last on purpose; “far,” 
said he," I think you ought to know thatFentoo 
is m the habit of thawing your letters about s- 
mong his friends—which is, in my estimatio^ii 
I have often told him, a piece of conduct alike 
ungenerous and ungentlemaaly. “ I ovrn/’nid 
be, “ that this seems something like interned- 
Im g with matters which concern me not: sad* 
yet, oy concealing the fact from you, I really did 


prison of treason against the united sovereignty 
of love and honour." Maria did not seem so 

much surprised and offended at this as Markham 
expected*—She merely said that it certainly 
was unhandsome conduct, but there was nothing 
in her letters which might not be exhibited tolte 
whole world; so the matter dropt. Shortly ai- 
ter Mr. Markham took I ini leave. Soon site 
he was gone, however, it occurred to her that 
perhaps, Fenton bad exhibited at Iter’s, thea¬ 
ters he had received f 
only concealing the signature. Ibis thought 
overwhelmed poor Maria, with confasioo,ai» 
she instantly dispatched a note to Mr. Markhan, 
requesting to see him imniixliately. He cane, 
and saved Miss Hammond the embarrassment 
of opening the business, by remarking at once 
that the handwriting of the not® he had just re¬ 
ceived was nothing like the writing of those Jet- 
tan which Fenton bad shown, among other*,*) 
having come from her. The truth was now cjesr- 
Fenton had shown Mrs. Remington’s jstj®*’ 
concealing the signature,and had boaetedof ha¬ 
ving received them from Miss HammoPC y J* 
now became necessary to her reputation, th«J“ 
fore, to tell the whole circumstances to war*! 
)mm, which she did at once; for an honest am 
honourable pride bad now mastered every 
er feeling. Without comment, Markham 
if she I d secured the letters. She aai diheteu 
retained one, in case it should become necesj* 
ry to vindicate her future conduct towards r eu* 
ton and Mrs. Remington. “ And have you**; 
ken no steps to bring this foul affair tougM*. 
said be. She said she had not—that she rew®J 
not to stir in the matter, at all events, until aro» 
her friend’s confinement, for fear of conajJ®*£ 
cc*—and not then, unless it were to 

h#tv> nam renntniinfi. u Rut what can 1 .. 


uo iujjpwmi uibi i w wp lire reuw* ,, jLm«, 

ten by me!” “Do!” arid Markham,nsingjW 
bis chair—“ but no—give me that letter, aj* 
will do it for you.” He then took the letter in* 511 
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Maria had concealed, and went straight to Rets- 
fagton’s house* He round him alone; and after 
a short preface, told him the facts. The only 
answer he received, from Remington was: 

444 It’s a lie, by God!* 

* * My dear friend,’ said Markham. * I can 
costly understand your feelings, and therefor© 
put over that expression unnoticed—but it k 
all, believe me, too true.* 

- 4< 4 Dave you confront my wife with that tale ?’ 
“ 4 1 will confront her immediatelysaid Mark- 
barn. 

44 They went up stairs into the drawing-room. 
Mrs* Remington was sitting at the table sewing. 
Markham repeated, in her presence, the prin¬ 
cipal facts. Mrs. Remington sewed on, with a 
dogged resolution, exhibiting no symptoms ef 
concern, excepting that her fingers moved more 
quickly as the speaker went on. When he had 
nearly done, poor Remington started up, ex¬ 
claiming, 4 Helen! why do you not deny this fool 
calumny ?’ 

' His wife sewed on, making no reply; and 
M&rtt the letter from his pockft, 

gave it to Remington. He sat ddwn, and open¬ 
ing it, began to read. Slowly and steadily bis 
eyes travelled along the lines till they settled fi¬ 
nally on his wife’s signature at the bottom of the 

page. Here they rested. At last, the iron band, 
Which had hitherto restrained his feelings, gave 
way, and he buret Into team. For one whole 
hour be sat weepingand sobbing, with the letter 
in ill liiifli hand, in wordless agony. He was then 
taken to bed. The next morning Mrs. Retning- 
tonwas no where to be found; and yesterday 
the Iron gates of a mad boose closed on poor 
Itantagtoo—perhap* forever. 

44 In this sad story,” concluded Withering, 
44 there are two remarkable circumstances — 
i of 1 Fenton sending his coat into Maria’s 
room—and that of her forgetting^ not once only, 
bet twice, to put out the light; for had she extin- 
gtiished the light, the chances are a hundred to 
one that the ilfecovery of thre iniquitous transac¬ 
tion bad not been made. Shall we say that these 
circumstances only serve to show by what mi¬ 
nute threads the most important accidents of life 
bang suspended—from what trival causes the 
most stupendous effects often result—or would 
if be wiser to suppose, that circumstances like 
those mentioned above, are nothing lees than the 
visible finger of P juwtdk vce, indicating the ex¬ 
istence of crime, and pointing to the means of its 
detection and arrest r” 

Soon after my friend had finished his relation, 

I returned home, heartily ashamed of the petu- 
lent temper into which 1 suffered a few trifhng 
mortifications to threw me. On my way home 
1 puzzled myself in endeavouring to account for 
the difference of character in these two young 
women* Both born of parents equally virtaou* 
and good—educated under these- 
ees, at the same it bool -companions toge ther , I 
from childhood to womanhood-—both occupying 
the same respectable position in society—the one 
proves ail that is estimable—the other infamous. 

Concluding ms I began, onoe more 1 ask, 

* What is the human sshdP* ego ills* 


* As the leading incidents of the above story are 

37 * 


THE BLESSED LAND, 

“ The inhabitants shall not say—I am sick.” 

Tmiah. 

Not sick! shall throbbing brows no more 
With nameless anguish start? 

No more the ebbing life-blood pour 
Cold currents through tbe heart? 

Netortur’d nme with racking pain 
To sudden madness thrill? 

Nor strive the powerless limbs in vain 
Tlieir office to fulfill? 

Is there no weak, no palsied band, 

No agonising breost? 

Where, book of mercy, is that land 
Which thus thy page lias hies'? 

Dwells there no sickness of the heart 
Within that favor'd bound? 

Nepleaaore with its poison'd dnrt. 

The unwary youth to wound? 

No hope defhrr'd the soul to harm? 

No joy on parting wing? 

No love with fickle smile to charm. 

With false embrace to sting? 

Ohgkmons world! fVora ills of time. 

From fears and dangers free, 

\Vhv should we fear to seek Uiat clime. 

Too’ death our pasajiort be? 


SONG. 

BY MIS. HBMA.VS. 

* * “Ob! cast thou not 
A flection from thee! in this bitter world. 

Hold to thy heart that only treasure fast. 

Watch, guard it—suffer not a breath to dim 
Ike bright gem's parity!” 

If thou hast crushed a flower. 

The root may not be blighted. 

If thou hast quenched a lamp. 

Once more it may be lighted; 

But on thy harp, or on thy lute. 

The string which thou hast broken. 

Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thyself a token? 


If thou hast loosed a bird. 

Whose voice of song could cheer iboe. 

Still, suH he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee; 
But if upon the troubled sea 
Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall bring 
The treasure buck when needed. 


If thou hast bruised a vine. 

The Summer's breath is heating. 

Its cluster yet may glow 
Thro’ tbe leaves their bloom revealing; 
But if thou hast a cud o’ertbrown 
Filled with a bright draught, never 
Shall earth rive back that lavished wealth 
To cool tby parched U£s f fever! 


Tbe bean is like that cup, 

If thou waste the love it bore thee. 

And like that jewel gone, 

Whieh tbe dees will not restore thee, 

And like that smug of harp or into 
_ Whence the sweetest sound it scattered;— 
Gently, oh! gently touch the chords 
So soon forever shattered. 


facts, and of very recent occurrence, it will gratify my 
readers to bam that Mr. Remington already exhibits 
some qrapem of recovery. 
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TALK 09 ERROR. 


[From the New England Galaxy. J 

TALE OF ERROR. 

On one of the very few clear afternoons of 
May of the present year, the Felton family were 
seated in their back parlor after dinner. The 
cloth had been remored. Mr. Felton lighted a 
cigar, as was his wont, and closed his eyes toes* 
joy more tranquil sensations that stole over him. 
The nurse brought in a bright-eyed infant, and 
placed him in the arms of the blooming mother. 
The warm wind blew through roe opened win¬ 
dow and lilted the child's curls; then a little 
more roughly, till the tender frame shuddered— 
and then, victorious over the zephyr, the mimic 
man lifted his voice,and crowed long and loudly. 

The glad mother took him to the rocking- 
chair in which his father sat, and bending over, 
placed the rose-bud lips noon the still closed 
eyes. , Mr. Felton smiled, without opening 
them. He knew be was veiy happy; but he 
was not a man of words,and his wife was accus¬ 
tomed, and contented, to read in a smile, all that 
her heart needed. 

The folding doors opened into the front parlor; 
and sitting by the closed blind, was a young lady, 
bending over a tittle table. Now and then she 
raised a pair of blue eyes, fixed them for a mo¬ 
ment upon the group in the other room, and 
then resumed her occupation. 

Mr. Felton finished his cigar, and rose to de- 

1 forgot: here are your tickets." 

“ And cannot you go with us?" 

“No: business first—the rosengerwill be 
hi it to-day, and 1 must be on the ground to see 
her.” 

“ W e8—then,—good bye." 

Mr. Felton tcioklus way to Long wharf; his 
wife rung lor the nurse, showered kisses on the 
cherub nee ns it vanished, and then went into 

the other parlor. 

“ What a piece of work is man, Kateor ra¬ 
ther, what a piece of burin**#, is man ! I was 
in hopes Mr. Felton would have been able to go 

to the Gallery with us, to-day—but you see bow 
it it—business,—business,—all the time." 

“ And yet you are very happy ?" queried Miss 
Felton, with an arch smile. 

“ Yes^-very—very. I don’t say tint I could 
not be more so, if it would please your brother to 
spend one hour out of the twenty-four, in con¬ 
versation, or in affording himself rational enter¬ 
tainment,—but—" 

“ But— husbands are as God pleases, 1 as the 
French woman said, and so you are veiy wisely 
happy as you are." 

“ Yes, and so you would be Catharine." 

“Never." 

“ Which it to say, you know nothing about 
it" 

“ Which is to say, 1 don’t know myself;" ans¬ 
wered Mist Felton. 

“ Which is to say the truth." 

“ Now don’t suppose 1 am to be in 

this way, out of my oomznon se aso, my gear. 
Became you have been deceived in yourself, end 
have fa ncied you were romantic, without cause, 
that is no reason I should fell into the same er- 


“ Very euoefleot sense, Kate—which will W 
proved nonsense in good time. 

“ Who—or bow?” 

“ Experience." 

“ The old argument of married peq>le!-eiif 
one could not judge as well what is neomuiy 
for one's happiness at my age as a Ibeycwr 
can!" 

“ We shall see. What is this?” said Mis. Fti- 
ton, taking up the sketch that was lying oa tie 
tables “ Our charming selves, as 1 live! Vm, 
of Mr. Felton, is very good—but you had only to 
make a perfect beauty, you know, and yon ootid 
not help getting a likeness. You have wady 
avoided my face. I see—and tins sketch of tk 
darling, with his little hands stretched out, ntl 
mirabfe;—after all, Catharine,you have a tame 
tor domestic pictures. 1 am sure you will oooe 
round by and by, and it will be my tarn tetris 
the pencil. Here, let me try. TiJburua, in 
white satin—bat you don't affect splendov: in 
white linen, then: the great unknown, what pen¬ 
cil can portray him?—perfect beauty—grits 
—wit —uocomplishn.ents 1 ehivalrie* isngpm 
tive. poetical, noble, proud, and wilt a sun 
beginning with a Fita-=and ending wife a wilt? 
Kate—what ending is worthy ef uc bflgk* 
ning?" 

“Laugh on, if you will. But I have feti 

sense still on my side. Taste, or habit of tboeglf* 

or whatever you pkrnm to call it; it 

you choose— whatever it h-I should never, I 
could never, be happy, unices that taste wore 
satisfied, though all the world else were pmisti- 
ly settled that 1 was a fool, and the gioti «■- 
known, every thing that was 1 aiiiit 1 ’ 

tebtishment 1 " 

As Catharine spoke, «ti6 rose from her satin 

the earnestness or her feelings. At sixteen,!** 
are apt to be in earnest, and Mian Felton ju 
to an unsophisticated contempt of the mp *■» 

means generally employed to procure un ffalab- 
lishment, a romance, quite as uusopbitiktiei 
It was not the weak offspring of a novel-ten** 
brain, bat the healthy result of nature! feritif* 
She was right in her principle, but she wisspt 
to be wrong in her anplicatioiis. 

Mrs. Felton did dm reply to her last remark 
She often heard her express the same teatimente 
so she only limited. 

“What do you say then, to our going naw to 
the Gallery ? such a continual rain—nain—■* 
we have had!—we may as well improve the 
pleasant afternoem— Waat sey you, Kater-f* 

or nay?" 

“ Yea, verily." 

“Then it it an nnanimeue vote." 

* * ♦ * * * 

Mrs. Felton and Catharine stood detightetir 
gening on Ike pi o toro of “Joan of Arc,* 
prim." The gnuery was dark and coal J 
few persons only ramalued. of the crowd wwoo 
bad filled it tterough the earlier peitriMks daj* 

“ Beautiful! beautaurmunnuredCalimmk 

as she leoked at the surpassing JoveluMH of me 

warrior victim; “Can any thing be more 
feet? I declare, this picture thrills mekto« 
trumpet-note!" „ 

“lfcn*t you think her eyes are rather fen* * 

“Perhaps they would be,but fee thesoftentt 
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redeexuingroundnemoftbse the to* 

inine grace of the form:—but hmw foil of tool it 
is! how spirited the attitude! and how melan¬ 
choly the contrast between what she is dream¬ 
ing of. and what shew! Oh! 1 hope she will 
keep the illusion!—if she could die now! at the 
bead of the army, with the war-cry ringing in 
her ear— 71 

Mrs. Felton passed on to look at a portrait, 
and Catharine remained, entranced by the 
beauty of the picture,and recallingall the noble 
and mournful associations it excited, till the 
tears fell fast over her face. As she wiped them 
from her cheek and half smiled at her own en- 
ihustasm, she looked again at the picture, and 
started to see the same high look, beaming; out 
of the dungeon. Its haughty glance remained, 
and the stern 44 Avancez!* seemed bursting 
from the quivering and open tip. 

Mr*. Felton touched her arm, and she started 
again as if from sleep. 

44 Have you been standing here, ever since I 
left you, Catharine?” 

* Yes.” 

44 W hat a strange girl you are! Why. 1 have 
made the whole circuit of the gallery.— Who is 
that behind us?" continued Mrs. Felton, in a 
b 

Catharine turned her head, and saw a gentle* 
man extended at full length, on one of the seats. 
iiiBiicI leaning his head on his hand. He looked 
up, as she turned, and met her glance with one 
of evident admiration. 

“I < m> it is; —I never saw him 

before.” 

“I guess he thinks you are crazy; standing 
before one picture an hour together.” 

Two young girls passed them at the moment, 
with shoulders of two yand* width, and two lit¬ 
tle bonnets between them; from which proceed- 
ixl two little voices, whence nature had long a- 
eo derailed in distrust. 

44 oSwMt is this ? 72—Mary and Martha— 
•went toe, isn’t it ? 

44 Lovely!—what's that she’s got on ? horrid ! 
isn’t it? Oh! have you read Pilgrims of the 
Rhine?" 

44 No—but Fred Mac Dodd said there was the 
sweetest story in it about a fox and a cat !" 

44 Dear! so there is! Oh, I met a Pole to 
day! such splendid moustaches! you can’t im¬ 
agine!" 

Mercy! 1 know two very well. Elegant 
creatures! nothing in the world to be seen bat 
their eyes! Oh! the sweet smile they have! 
doa’tyou think them divine ?” 

44 Yes indeed—what’s this ? 74—Joan of Arc 
-what’s she ? how she looks! she’s chained! do 
you know anything about it?” 

44 No—ratber a low thing, I fancy. See the 
straw all about” 

44 Horrid!—come, let’s go—1 don’t see as there 
a a creature her one knows—let’s go to the Ar¬ 
tists Gallery.” 

They passed on, and down stairs. Catharine 
raked after them. A smile still lingered on 
ier lip, when she met, again, the eye or the gen¬ 
tleman, who had been so long prone behindner. 
He too smiled, as if he understood what she 
thought There is something very captivating 


in such a smile, and Catharine looked agate, 
not to see whether she bad ever seen him before, 
but how he did actually look. 

The survey war not very satisfactory. He 
was a small man, and his dress of dark cloth, 
made him look almost diminutive. His features 
strong and sharp.—Black eyes- piercing enough 
of themselves, were shadowed by an habitual 
frown; and bis mouth, when the expressive 
smile had subsided, was compressed and straight* 
There was a charm about his face, as there is 
about every face, however unfortunate: and the 
charm of his, was the smile thatjriayed like sun* 
mer lightning, over the gloom of his marked fea¬ 
tures. 

Catharine wondered she had never seen hfcn 
before, and then, all at once, the illusion so com¬ 
mon to imaginative persons, came over her,and 
she remembered that she had seen him before, 
and in the same place,—a long time ago. But 
when? Just then, the stranger me from his 
seat, and walked to the upper end of the gallery: 
and Catharine felt quite certain that be would 
stop before a particular picture. And he did* 

“ It is very strange,” said she to Mrs. Felton, 
44 but I am perfectly confident that I have aeon 
that person before: only what pussies m e,i*> 
that it must have been in this same gallery, and 
just as we are standing now:— for my memory 

of him, is not only akin to the present, but abso. 

lately identified with it. 1 feel as if I must have 
been looking at this picture, knag ago—-and aiuii 
if this man, were a shadow or former tin II iii- 
member him—and now he will tuna and go out 
—do you doubt that I have the second asgty?" 


44 1 don’t doubt yotrare lesieg your senses; an 
let us go too: you promised, you know,to meet 
Mrs. Aiken, at five, and it wants bat a quarter 
to that time.” • 

4 Is it possible ? and 1 have seen bat one pic¬ 
ture.” 

44 You would see but one picture near, if we 
were to stay till midnight. But we will come 

again." 

* * * * a a 

The next day it rained—and the next 5—and 
the first time it did not rain, Catharine proposed 
to Mrs. Felton, that they should gn early, very 
early to the Athenaeum Gallery. 

When they entered, a gentleman who stood 
before the Joan of Arc, stepped aside; and Ca¬ 
tharine was dad of an opportunity to gixe onee 
more on the beautiful features that had haunt- 
ed to like a presence, since to former visit* 
She looked at the picture, until gradually the 
scene before her of degradation and suffering* 
faded away, and another came over her eye.— 
Yet the principal figure remained. There was 
a crowd and many cries. But the cries were 
execrations, and toe crowd were blood-thirsty 
and superstitious wretches. There was a pub¬ 
lic market-place, and a million of heads—and u 
stake—and a far off cry of 44 sorcery!” 4 * witch¬ 
craft !" Then the flames curled about the form 
of toe heroine —but the proud glory of the toe 
was unblanched. The eye shot forth the glance 
of command, and the pale cheek was fixed and 
stem, as when the pubes beet to victory. 

As a new burst of flames seemed to curl a- 
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mod the light form of the victim, Catharine 
started and shuddered. 

“This is indeed,the true triumph of art,” 
•aid a low voice at her side. “ To be able to call 
up such pictures to the fancy,—to enthral—to 
subdue—to pale the c with the reality of 

the horrors it images—this is worth being a 
painter for! and were I a paintei^I would not 
resign the flush of pleasure, or pain it may be, 
that such a picture brings up from the heart, for 
loud plaudits eternally. 

The person who .spoke, was the same that had 
attracted Catharine’s attention the day she had 
been before at the gallery. She suspected he 
was an artistand yet he had said, “ if 1 were 
a painter," implying that he was not one. She 
replied to his remark; and he smiled and re¬ 
peated her’s, with the pleasant preface of, “ as 
you just now, truly observed,” (it is so pleasant 
to find that one’s sentences, at sixteen, are worth 
repeating by a dark, stern-looking man!) and 
Catharine thought when he talked and 6miled, 
he looked almost handsome. They bad talked 
of painters and paintings—and then of scenery 

-and then of picturesque scenery on Connect¬ 
icut river—and then m Bellows Falls in partic¬ 
ular—Anally of several persons whom they dis¬ 
covered they both knew; and although the gen¬ 
tleman'contradicted several of Catharine’s fa¬ 
vorite opinions, and maintained two or three 
that she did not agree to at all, she thought him 
very, very agreeable, and wondered more than 
tire who he could be. 

Mrs. Felton said, “Shall we go now? It is 
two o’clock.” 

“ Is it possible?” answered Catharine, look- 
iioif about the gallery. Art the first time, and 
seeing it nearly empty. Mrs. Felton looked at 
her companion—but as none of I he three were 
acquainted, there was no hope of introduction— 
and the gentleman bowed and departed. 

“ Have you seen most of the pictures, Kate, 
to-day?” 

“ Just as many as I had, before 1 came.” 

“ You are a strange child. Who was it you 

were talking with when 1 spoke to you ?” 

“ 1 don’t know his name, said Catharine, and 

she colored slightly, without imagining why. 
Mrs. Felton was looking at a French muslin, 
which hung at a shop window, and did not no¬ 
tice her embarrasment. 

When they reached Chesnut Street, it was 
half past two o’clock. Dinner had been wait¬ 
ing some ^ime, and Mr. Felton had come at 
near to being audibly vexed as he ever did, at 
their long delay. He was reading & newspa¬ 
per as they came in, and read aloud: 

“ A new combatant has appeared in the are¬ 
na. The young member from A—, has as¬ 
tonished even his friends. His sudden outpour¬ 
ing yesterday, in the House, of eloquent remon¬ 
strance against the late proceedings of the ad¬ 
ministration, the indignant force of his argu¬ 
ments and the cutting sarcasm with which ne 
adduced some illustrations of the conduct of the 
collar men, altogether marked him out is des* , 
tined to a high rank as an orator ac4 states¬ 
man, and a terror to some evil doers we couM 
name.” 

“ The member from A—,” saM Mrs. Fel¬ 


ton, “ why that is your friend Tagfoot WaAfle, 
is it not?* 

“Yes—and 1 am alittle surprised at his break¬ 
ing out in this way; he was a dull scholar incel- 
lege, I remember.” 

“Tagfoot Waddle!" exclaimed Catharine, 
“ you arc ioking! there can’t be such a name!’ 

“ Indeed tberecan,” replied her brother,“and 
be may be thankful he had not got the whole." 

“ The whole! I hope there is no more to it T 

“ Yes there was—the original name was Bast¬ 
ing—old Waddle Banting of Philadelphia: on* 
cle to the young member, 1 visited him seven] 
times, on my return from the south. He wu 
the oddest being, I believe that ever lived.” 

“ Well, I don t understand now,” said Catha¬ 
rine “ bow Tagfoot came to be harnessed toiU 
this euphonious set of names ?” 

“ Money, Kate: money does eve^ thing, to 
know. Old Bunting was rich as a Jew —sjm he 
left to his sister’s eldest son, the pretty ram d 
#20,000, on condition of his changing the rery 
decent name of John Russell, tome very inde¬ 
cent one of Tagfoot Waddle.” 

“ Twenty thousand dollars !” exclaimed ft* 
tharine, indignantly, “ and could he yield to i 
temptation so paltry—and make himself ridicu¬ 
lous for life!—Ana how dew# be look? thoegfc 
you need not tell me;—I know how Tagfoot 
Waddle mud look,—Tagfoot Waddle!” repeat¬ 
ed Catharine over and over; and t t 

repeated it, the more unaccountable it appeared, 
thaf any person of common sense should bm 
required the assumption of such a name t aid 
doubly so, that any body could be found willing 
to take it. 

“ l ought to tell you, Kate,” said Mr. Fetoo, 
“that Waddle had a motive beyond money, for 
exposing himself to so much ridicule. His nit- 
thcr and sisters are placed in comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances by his means, and his younger bro¬ 
ther is at Cambridge.” 

“ But 1 thought you said he was at college 
with you.” 

“ xes, he was. His uacle paid his coflqr 
expenses— but his widowed mother was fin* 
poor. Another thing—whatever people rotf 
think, he is not in much danger from their ini* 
cute. They would be daring, indeed, who wosi 
insult John Russell,—Tagfoot though be be- 
and you see he is making a figure in the House- 
in spite of his name.” j 

“Yes,” replied Catharine, musingly, H 
how did you say be looked ? red haired, I 
since he has such a fiery temper—and e y e *™5 
look every way, as if they would say— 
any body dare to insult Tagfoot WadaIe,m«H 

her from A-!’ ” . 

* It is a pity to spoil such a picture,” saw 
Felton, “ so i will not contradict yon.” 

“ And you ?” 

“ I never beheld him," replied Mrs. Few* 
And Catharine could not persuade ber brow* 
to enlighten her any farther. 

♦ * * * | 

A month after this conversatioDj Mr. retekt 
with his wife and sister, were pacing the oeca 
of a steamboat which was bound for PertWJ 
The sky was as blue as the smooth wave, a» 
the air bracing and cooL 
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«nr% companion- -vaaee, for awiwjlpglbat Ifr. . 

tofardi them,and Hr. raltooin- n /aamarefl dot squinted,though hawas 
aneastriy treat to him. notoriously given to both practice*. People do 

44 Who is that?" said Mrs. Fehon, 44 My bus- cl tmm so «i acquaintance. She listened to 
Asad seems to know him very weu^foey are Mr. Smi;% who was talking with Mr. Felton 
obakiag hand!—I can’t imagine who it is. and another gentleman, on some political sub- 

* Bit 1 can,” said Catharine, laughing and jeot, and she was proud of the good sense he 
Washing, for she at onoe saw it was toe incog- showed, and the energy and strength with which 
mite of the gallery. he defended hts opinions. There was nothing 

Mr. Felton now came towards them, and in- ornamented or laborious in his manner of speaS- 
trodoced his companion. 44 Mr. Smith—an old mg, but it was manly and forcible, and Cafaa* 
iriend of mine.'* rine was proud of him. Already her lace flashed 

44 South,” thought Mrs. Felton, a I wonder if with satisfaction. She had begun toidentify his 
he is one of the Exeter Smiths?” success with her own happinem. The symp* 

44 Smith!” thought Catharine, “wbat a name!” toms were alarming. Thank fortune! his name 
And they both curtseyed and smiled, as. is not Tagfoot Waddle. Smith, though a very 
sweetly as if his name had not been Smith. common name, was bearable. There worn 
Mr. Smith seemed pleased to recognise the James and Horace Smith, of England— namAo 
intelligent face of Miss Felton, and alluded to to he proud of. it might be refined into Smyth*, 
thoir meeting in the gallery, thence foe transi- It might be worse. 

fionwasmsy to many subjects they bad discuss- <( Why is that flag hung out f*' she asked, 

ed at that time, and Catharine thought he had “ It is a signal. Icefieve, to Captain Croft,'* 
lost none of his powers of making himself agree- replied Mr. Smith; 44 do you not see his vessel 
able. eJlthere to the left?" 

“ Do you go on to Portland?* w Yea, I do—it is but a tittle way off—shall 

44 Vm 9 h answered she, hesitatingly. we go altmgmde. as the sailors say?* 

It; was but a short time, however, before she “Ob, no; that vessel is more than two miles 

EdU him, without any hesitation, that they were off: fob captain of the boat will send us there. 1 ' 

o in in in I in in York harbour; go on board Captain “ Is it possible it is so for off? and it looks so 
>o#rs vessel, the Mary Ann; that near!" 

Captain Croft was a particular friend of teeir’s ; As Catharine spoke, a boat mann ed by eight 
liiiil tbat then and there, they were to visit rowers, shot up to the side of the steam-boat, 
Dom-Daniel's cavern in tins depth of foe and Captain Croft stepped on deck* Introdue- 

cean.” ' tions—apologies compliments, fottowed— bag* 

44 How ! what do you mean ?" gage lowered, and in five minutes foe boat was 

44 1 wish we may make ft out a more romantic Bounding over the water like a spirit, 
xpedition, than I fear we shall. Capt. Croft The exhilirating motion of a swift boat, coo- 
11 m board, with which he is ex- treated with the monotonous, roifing, balf-sick- 
loring 111 in wreck of sunken giories, In the ening one of the vessel they had been in, was 
ripe of white wax, bales of duck, and other dehghtfal—and when they round themselves nit 
ems of the ocean; and Mrs. Felton and myself the. ride of Captain Croft's vessel, Catharine 
itend to And out the latest sleeve-patterns for could hardly believe it possible that they had 
1 1 I a 11 ms i and leave our cards at some of the come two miles. 

ountry seats and coral groves, one hears of 44 Welcome, ladies, to foe good schooner Mary 
: is at least a perfectly side curiosity—there is Aim," said Captain Croft, when they reached 
til the slightest danger to be apprehended, the deck, crowded with men, bales or wet mA 
'iptain Croft tells us; or my sister and myself and mtemnery, and the masts hung with foau- 
ere both too arrant cowards to tempt our des- sands of yards of duck, drying in the sun; while 
oy in this way." twenty men were actively employed in unfold* 

Mr. Felton approached them, and asked Mr. ing and drying the remainder, 
nith if he stopped at Portsmouth. w Not exactly in a fit condition for ladle*, to 

u If you had .asked me that question halfan be sure, but she makes her own apology. New 
nr agp," he replied, 44 1 should have said yes: let me give you some refreshment; and then I 
m I nave a great inclination to say no." propose that you improve this fine afternoon, to 
14 Then Miss Felton has enlightened you, as make your descent I have been down myself 
our projected tour? 1 wish you would join twice to-day, and the water is perfectly quiet: 
r party. the ground swell above, to be sure, but you don't 

14 That will-I, with the greatest pleasure," an- fed that after you are a fathom or two below." 
ered Mr. Smith—and it was all settled. Mr. 44 Then why not go immediately ?” said Mr. 
»lton looked extremely pleased: Mrs. Felton Felton, who had drank a glass of wine,and was 
tiled mischievously at Catharine; and Catha- always prompt; 44 1 see no need of delay." 
ie herself, though she was very glad of so 44 None in foe world. We are not sure of to* 
asaqt an addition to their party, felt rather morrow—and even to day—the wind may rise, 
comfortable. She was not quite at ease with in which emse you could not go down." 
r. Smith. Very foolish of her, to be sure; 44 Why?” said Catharine, “is it dangerous ?" 
t some how or other, he had struck her ima* 44 No—not dangerous—but you would find it 
mtion. Her imagination was always playing unpleasant, if the water is agitated. It is per* 
■sot. This Mr. Smith, with his ugly face— fectly still now." 

it bis face was no longer uglyand Catharine * Captain Croft gave some orders to the mm 
aembered, how she had laughed at a lady of) who* stood at the other end of foe ship, and is a 
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Tew moments the dining Tull slid out from the 
feck, and stood oyer the water, about three feet 
above the surface. 

44 Who shall go first ?” was the question. 

44 Why not ail go together ?” 

44 Oh, that is not possible* Only two can go at 
a time, besides the bell-man. who directs the 
machine* The seat will bold but three.” 

44 Will you go first, Catharine ?” asked Mr. 
Felton. 

44 Ye-s,” said Catharine, with a shudder at 

the thought of it—“ there is no danger you say ?” 

44 Not the least in the world. You see those 
cords from above, where the men are, which go 
into the bell? those are the signal rope#; and 
the man inside will direct the motion, up or 
down, one way or the other, by pulling them. 
So you see the machine is perfectly manage¬ 
able^ 

“ And suppose a shark walks in ?” 

44 Oh, you most take your chance. If you will 

go to shark’s domains, you must expect him to 
call upon you.” 

Mr. Smith asked Catharine if she would ac¬ 
cept his escort, and Catharine was very willing 

to accept h. 

44 Take a glass of wine,” said Mrs. Felton. 
But Catharine had grown very brave, and said 
it was 'quite unnecessary. She was equal to it 

Captain Croft told her she had better tie a 
handkerchief about her head. 44 The compres- 
sioo of the air ? when you firqt go down, is un¬ 
pleasant ; it is like water pouredUnto your ears.” 

recollected her escort; and she 
thought she should prefer the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of which Captain Croft spoke, to the un- 
pleasant consciousness of her own appearance, 
wiflu tier bead bound up as if it was broken: 
and she declined. A small boat was now low- 
ered, and Catharine was handed into it It 
passed round to the bell—under it—thea the 
bell was lowered a little. Mr. Smith held his 
hand for her to step on, and she sprang into the 
•eat. The man followed and Mr. Smith. They 
were all in their places, and the boat floated out 
from beneath* 

The signal was given, and the inen above 

cheered tong and loudly. The water pressed 
up into the bell, till it nearly touched their feet, 
and the air became hot as a furnace. Catharine 
closed her eyes. There was a rushing in at her 
ears, like the sound of many waters, and then a 
sensation of something tight round her head like 
an iron band* She had no idea of time, till she 
felt herself supported by her companion, and 
heard him say anxiously, 

44 Are you faint. Miss Felton ? T 

44 Not at all, now,” she answered; and she 
started at the strange sound of her own voice. 

. 44 How far down are we ?” said Mr. Smith to 
the bellman. 

44 Six—ten—about eighty feet, sir.*’ 

44 And the bell is still-” 

“ Catharine looked at her companion^ face. 
U was deadly pale. 

44 You are famt, surely!” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Mr. Smith, casting 
his eye towards the lights at the top of the bell; 
“ it is the reflection of the green water—you, 
. too, look very pale.” 


Through these tights Catharine could »es the 
fish float quietly by—and below them, on the 
bottom, lay a large shining flounder as tnotioe- 
leas and aristocratical ai might be. 

44 Poets do not tell the truth after all, said Mr. 
Smith; 44 where are the 4 purple mullet and goN 
fish,’ and 4 the sea-flower with leaves of bh»? 
alas! alas!” 

44 Shall I more the hell, ma'am P* asked tb< 
man. 

44 Why ?” 

44 Only to show the facility with which it e« 
be managed,” replied Mr. Smith. 44 Raise it i 
little.” 

The man pulled one of the ropes, and the bd 
rose. 

44 Now to the right.” 

44 Now to the left” 

And the obedient machine moved in the dircc 
tioQS indicated. 

44 Now let us be perfectly still,” said Cathi 
line, 44 1 want to feel that we are really unde 
the 4 deep, deep sea.' ” 

There was silence. Her companion held be 
hand, and a quick pressure of it, showed that In 
understood the feeling that subdued her. Cafe 
rine was glad, very glad, that she could associ 
ate with this impression of the sublime, that o 
sympathy with one, in whom she felt a great an 
I increasing interest. Altogether the feeling wa 
1 worth all the trouble of gaining it. < 

dom that one hm the opportunity of feeiiq 
really sublime. At length Mr. Sn»i< 1 1 , bi x )ke I In 
silence, by asking the i h 

practicable to stay. 

44 There is air for one, an hour and a half,” k 
replied— 44 for three, hs 
44 Then our time must be nearly expired.” _ 

44 Within five minutes,*' said tine man, taki^ 

but his watch. 44 Shall I sign to i.ise ?” ^ 

As he spoke, a grating loud sound, like fl* 
of some heavy body falling across the top of ® 

bell, startled them all. 

44 What can it be ? how it shook us!*! J 
The man hesitated—looked anxiously ora 
the bull’s eye, and then said, J 

44 It is the'cable chain! bow the contain 
thing has got out here, I can’t guess—but 111 
’tis, that’s plain. I’U sign to rise, if you like.1 
44 By all means!” 1 

But the signal was not obeyed. It was 

"eft made it twice, sir.” J 

44 What u the matter! what shall we a 
cried Catharine, in great alarm. 

44 Be calm—be quiet,” said Mr. Smith, hold 
her firmly with one arm, while with t*e otbcf 
clasped a large iron hook which hung from 
side of the machine. 44 What is the reason t 
don’t answer you, do you think ?” 

44 The d—d thing has got afoul of the bd 
and they can’t move «9,” replied the man, 
evident and painful anxiety. ^ 

“ And the air will last but a short time longd 
said Mr. Smith. 

44 Ob. what can wc do! what can we do! < 
claimed Catharine, in an agony of fear, > 
vainly tried to control. J 

44 1 shall dive! and if I get up, I’ll send n 
word,” said the bell man; and suiting (be acW 





